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EASTERN HANDICAP HONORS 


CARRIED OFF BY SHOOTERS USING 


The ©) Brand Shells 


Preliminary Handicap, won by Horace W. Lodge 96x x100, from 19 Yards. 
Eastern Handicap , 2nd, W. H. Lanier, 96 x 100, from 18 Yards. 
Special Double Event Ist, Fred Plum, 29 x 15 Pairs. 

Eastern Special, 2nd, “ ” 98 x 100. 

High General Ave. (tie), ae m 343 x 350. 

Longest Run of Shoot, * r 140 Straight. 


High General Average on all targets, including 200 from 22 yards, 100 from 18 yards, 450 
from 16 yards and 15 pairs, won by Fred Plum, 742 x 780. 


Connecticut Interstate Championship 


Won at Danbury, Conn., July 12-13, by A. L. Chamberlin, by a score of 94x 100, and 25 
Straight in the Shoot-off, using 


Veters «= ®»~ Shells 


Mr. Chamberlin and Dr. B. F. Bishop, won the Commectiont Two-Man Team Championship, 
187 x 200. 

Mrs. F. F. Rogers won the Ladies’ Championship, 81 x 100, and Messrs. A. L. Chamberlin 
and F. B. Stephenson tied for High Amateur Average, 141 x 150, all using the (P) brand. 


Don’t forget the great scores recently made with VOTERS Shells: 


100 Straight, from 23 yards, by C. A. Young at Peru, ‘Ind., July 13th—A WORLD’S RECORD. 

100 Straight, from 21 yards, by Fred Plum at Maplewood, July 4-7, winning White Mountain Handicap. 
100 Straight by Woolfolk Henderson at Maplewood, July 4-7, winning Maplewood Championship. 
198 x 200 by Woolfolk Henderson at Maplewood, July 4-7, winning Independence Day Championship. 
590 x 600 by Woolfolk Henderson at Maplewood, July 4-7, winning High General Average. 

283 Straight by Fred Plum at Maplewood, July 4-7, the Longest Amateur Run of the Season. 


The above furnishes plenty of reasons why YOU should shoot the ®) brand Shells. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW YORK : 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 585-587 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St, 
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ON THE GRAND CASCAPEDIA 


TO CAST A FLY ON THIS FINE SALMON STREAM IS TO 
REACH THE SUMMIT OF PISCATORIAL AMBITION 


paraphase “honest Izaak’s” famous-epigram 
on the strawberry: 


“Doubtless the Lord 
might have made a finer salmon river thar 


By S. H. Fitch. 


wick from the Gaspe peninsula in Quebec, and 


of these the Restigguche and Grand Gascapedia 
“SSPePrcile principe The former (which has two 


the Grand Cascapedia, but ‘doubtless the Lord . famous tributariés,-.the Matapedia and Upsal- 
“qiitch) is in New Brunswick, while the latter is 
in thépeninsula, and they énter the Bay of 
Chaleur atSpoints fifty miles apart. 

In the -'d times, before the advent of the 


never did.” There is probably no other stream 
in North America that offers the attractions of 
the Grand Cascapedia to a lover of the angling 
art. The quantity and quality of the salmon 
taken from its waters make it . 
unique, and the river well deserves 
the prefixed adjective in its title, 
though used to distinguish it 
from its neighbor , the Little 
Cascapedia. 

The writer was fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation 
to partake of the June fishing 
this year. To a member of the 
fisherman’s craft such an invita- 
tion holds about the same rank 
as a command to dine with Roy- 
alty does in the social world. To 
cast a fly on the Grand Casca- 
pedia is to reach the summit of 
piscatorial ambition. Ne plus 
ultra. 

With the increase in population, 
building of dams and contamina- 
tion of the streams by sawdust 
and refuse, the Atlantic salmon 
has been almost wholly extermi- 
nated from the rivers of the 
United States, although we hear 
of occasional specimens being 
taken from time to time in some 
Maine river. Fortunately it is 
still plentiful in many Canadian 
streams, and the chief salmon rivers there are 
carefully protected, and the best known scientific 
methods employed in the preservation of the 
fish and their spawn. All the Maritime Provinces 
as well as Newfoundland have good streams, 
more or less known to fishermen from the States. 
Among the finest are those emptying into the 
Bay of Chaleur, which separates New Bruns- 





A Fresh Run Fish—and Just 42 Pounds. 


Intercolonial Railway, a journey to the Grand 
Cascapedia was a long and tedious undertaking 
and for a New Yorker required as much time 
as a trip to Liverpool involved. The late R. G. 
Dun, who was one of the first to exploit the 
river, used to go in the early seventies from New 
York to Quebec, and thence by sailing vessel 
down the St. Lawrence around Gaspe Point into 


the Bay of Chaleur to New Richmond at the 
mouth of the river, requiring often ten days to 
two weeks to make the entire trip. He some- 
times varied this route by an overland journey 
from St. John to Dalhousie. through: the wilds of 
New Brunswick, which was even longer and more 
tedious. 

The Intercolonial Railway was opened in the 
eighties and greatly abridged the 
trip and the. more recent con- 
struction of the Quebec and Ori- 
ental Railway from Matapedia to 
Gaspe has brought the entire 
south shore of the peninsula into 
direct railway connection with 
the outer world and removed all 
the terrors formerly attending an 
excursion to the Grand Casca- 
pedia. Leaving Montreal at 7:15 
P. M. on the Ocean Limited Ex- 
press of the Intercolonial, Mata- 
pedia is reached at 10 o'clock 
next morning, noted as being the 
home of the Restigouche Club. 
The club house is near the sta- 
tion and presents an attractive 
and clubable appearance. The 
Matapedia joins the Restigouche 
at this point, and a few hundred 
feet below the station the rail- 
way crosses the river and con- 
tinues along its southern shore 
and the Bay of Chaleur on to 
Halifax. At Matapedia we trans- 
fer ourselves and our belongings 
to the Quebec and Oriental 
train waiting for us on the 
other side of the platform. There may be 
slower trains in Canada, but we have never 
encountered them, and its equipment and acces- 
sories contrast most unfavorably with the com- 
forts of the Ocean Limited. But the moun- 
tain scenery and the charming views of the bay 
obtained from time to time, and the queer French 
village through which we pass more than repay 
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for the discomforts of the chemin de fer. The 
sixty miles are made in four hours and after 
crossing the Grand Cascapedia on a long trestle 
bridge the station called Cascapedia is reached, 
nineteen hours from Montreal. From here a 
picturesque drive of five miles along the river 
road brings us to our final destination in the 
heart of the fishermen’s colony. 

The fishing privileges for miles above salt 
water are controlled by half a dozen gentlemen 
from the States including Mr. W. B. Mershon of 
Saginaw, Michigan, the Messrs. Spaulding of 
Boston, Messrs. Bonbright of New York and 
Mr. B. Douglass, Jr. of Llewellyn Park, N. J. 
All have attractive cottages or bungalows occupied 
during the fishing season, that of Mr. Douglass 
being particularly noteworthy, not only by reason 
of its many comforts 
and conveniences, but 
from its commanding 
site on a bluff one hun- 
dred feet above the river 
affording a fine view of 
the stream for two 
miles. From its piazza 
some five or six good 
salmon pools are visible 
and almost hourly dur- 
ing the day one can 
witness therefrom the 
whole operation of play- 
ing a salmon from the 
“strike“ to the gaffing. 

About a mile above 
this point begins the 
reservation of the Cas- 
capedia Club and there 
its club house is located. 
The Club preserve ex- 
tends up the river for 
thirty miles and _ the 
seven members consti- 
tuting the Club, doubt- 
less realize that they 
own one of the good 
things of earth. They 
are American million- 
aires and their names 
are all in Who’s Who. 
The tales they could tell 
of their experiences with 
the king of fish would 
fill a folio, but into 
those mysteries we will 
not intrude. 

Their waters are held on long lease from the 
Canadian Government and were formerly re- 
served for the Governor General. It was a 
favorite resort cf the Marquis of Lorne and his 
wife Princess Louise. One of her favorite 
pools still bears the name of the Princess Pool. 
In 1891 when the writer made his first visit to 
these waters, Lord Stanley the then Governor 
General was fishing on the reservation, accom- 
panied by the Duke of York, now King George V 
of England. On several occasions the writer saw 
the Prince passing up and down the river in his 
canoe and well remembers his courteous and un- 
affected demeanor. 

Some fifteen years ago the Government with- 
drew the privilege from the Governor General 


and offered the whole reservation for lease. The ° 


Cascapedia Club was formed, took over the lease 
and succeeded to all the rights enjoyed by the 
Governor General. . 

The spawning beds of the salmon are at the 
head of the Club preserve, and a series of 
rapids and high falls prevent further ascent of 
the fish up the stream. Some miles above, the 
river separates into two forks which are narrow 


FOREST AND STREAM 


turbulent streams. One of the forks arises in a 
beautiful lake which is said to swarm with trout, 
but owing to its inaccessibility it is rarely visited 
by others than lumbermen. The extreme length 
of the river from its farthest source to ‘its 
mouth is some ninety miles. From the club 
house to the bay the river maintains an average 
width of about three hundred feet, flowing 
through a narrow valley at the base of densely 
wooded hills with a current of six or eight miles 
per hour. Occasionally is seen a primitive cabin 
or cottage in the center of a small patch of culti- 
vated ground, generally homes of the guides. 
The agricultural possibilities of the Gaspe penin- 
sula are however extremely limited as frost 
occurs in every month of the year except July, 
and potatoes, oats and grass only thrive. 





Shore Fishing—Bringing a Big One to Gaff—This Is a Critical Moment. 


The water of the river is clear as crystal and 
cold and delicious to the taste. Perhaps a hun- 
dred years hence the residents of New York may 
drink it from their taps when the Croton and 
Esopus are creeks of sewage. 

The fishing of 1916 during the month of June 
was the best in recent years. The ice went out 
early in May and the freshets carried down the 
logs of the lumbermen in the last week of that 
month so that when the season opened on June 
1st the river was free from logs and the water 
much lower than usual at that time, favoring 
conditions for the first run of fish. This river 
is now one of the few in which the use of nets 
at its mouth has ceased. The netters have sur- 
rendered their rights for a term of years in con- 
sideration of a cash payment by the Club and 
private owners of preserves, and not a net is 
now spread in the bay at New Richmond to in- 
tercept the salmon seeking this stream. Many 
hundreds were taken in nets annually and the 
supply in the river greatly diminished. With this 
obstacle removed and with the favoring condi- 
tions mentioned, the first run of the fish was 
unusually large. The weather continued gener- 





ally clear and warm up to the roth, no rain falling 
except on the 4th and 11th, and the fishing was 
in general most successful. The latter part of 
the month was however more or less rainy and 
in ten days the water rose two feet. On two 
days the fog on the river was so intense at times 
that the shores were almost hidden from the 
fishermen, and if there is one thing that a salmon 
will not do it is taking the fly in a fog. For 
these reasons the last ten days of June did not 
show the average results of th: earlier period. 

The writer is only qualified to speak of the 
results obtained by his own party where but two 
rods were fished and the time spent in casting 
was never more than six hours a day: from 9:30 
to 12:30 in the forenoon and 3:30 to 6:30 in the 
afternoon. Twenty-nine salmon were killed in 
twenty-three days of 
fishing weighing in the 
aggregate seven hundred 
and seventy-one pounds 
or an average of twenty- 
six and one-half pounds 
per fish, the following 
being the individual 
weights; one of forty- 
two pounds; one thirty- 
seven; two thirty-five; 
two thirty-four; one 
thirty-two; three thirty; 
two twenty-nine; four 
twenty-seven; two twen- 
ty-three; | one _ twenty- 
two; two twenty; one 
eighteen; one sixteen; 
one twelve; one nine. 
Other parties had much 
larger results as far as 
quantity is concerned 
but the average weight 
would probably run the 
same. One party of four 
rods took one hundred 
and twenty-five fish and 
others probably did as 
well but they generally 
devoted ten hours or 
more a day to fishing. 
The above statement of 
weights gives a fair idea 
of the size of the salmon 
in this river. The large 
fish far outnumber the 
small ones and grilse are 
rarely caught by the June fishermen. 

As is usually the case many of the largest 
fish escaped. One, after one hour and ten 
minutes of glorious fighting, during which he 
avoided the gaff twice by just a foot, and was 
apparently in the final stages of exhaustion, 
caught his would-be captor napping for an in- 
stant, and availing himself of a slack line es- 
caped the fate awaiting him. Judging from the 
size of his tail, which would compare favorably 
with that of a porpoise, the two guides placed 
his weight at sixty-five pounds, while the fish- 
erman’s arm was so paralyzed by the strain it 
had undergone that it was an hour or more be- 
fore he could resume casting, and also his equa- 
nimity. 

The biggest fish ever taken in the annals of 
the Grand Cascapedia was killed by R. G. Dun 
and weighed fifty-four pounds. Many of fifty 
pounds weight have been taken and the late E. 
W. Davis of Providence, R. I. is said to have 
captured one of fifty-two pounds and there is 
a shadowy old tradition of an Indian having 
speared one many years ago that weighed seventy 
pounds. 














The largest in the June records of this year, 
within the writer’s cognizance, was a forty- 
eight pounder taken in Club waters. ; 

The sweetest sound in the world is the singing 
of the reel when the hooked salmon makes his 
first mad rush for liberty. The reel whizzes and 
the line runs out with lightning rapidity. Often 
the startled fish springs into the air and his 
silvery shining body is seen for an instant at 
full length. Now he rests for a moment or two 
while the fisherman plys the reel vigorously until 
the strain on rod and reel cause him to desist 
and with all senses keenly alert he awaits the 
next movement of the victim. If the fish starts 
to go down stream and the current is swift 
there is no choice left but to follow after and 
take him into smoother water. Frequently a fish 
is gaffed one or two miles below the pool where 
the fly was taken, but often he can be held in 
the one pool. The cardinal maxims to be ob- 
served in every contest are “keep the line taut” 
and “give him the butt,” and are deviated from 
only when the salmon springs into the air, 
at which time the rod tip must be lowered. 
Should the fish in dropping back after the jump 
allow his weight to fall upon a tight line, smashed 
tackle would result, and some slack must be 
given to avaid the catastrophe, but the tip must 
be raised immediately after lowering. At all 
other times the rules are absolutely necessary. 
After the fish has rested a minute or two the 
pressure of the galling hook impels him to make 
another run and merrily hums the reel while the 
line runs out dangerously near the limit of its 
length. Then another brief period of rest and 
more reeling in of the line until the fish objects 
strenuously and exerts his weight and strength 
against it, or makes another run or jump. If 
the fish is well hooked and does not try extraord- 
inary stunts the contest may last anywhere 
from ten minutes to an hour. Gradually his 
runs become shorter and less vigorous and the 
fisherman draws him nearer to the boat where 
the guide stands with gaff in hand waiting to 
complete his part in the drama. Sometimes 
when within fifteen feet of the boat the salmon 
may make another desperate run to the center of 
the channel perhaps, and the process of reeling 
in is again repeated. But his powers of resis- 
tance are now near their limit and by degrees he 
is brought within reach of the gaff and the con- 
test ended. But not always. The gaff sometimes 
misses the fish, or perhaps slightly wounds him 
without holding, in which case a sudden mad- 
dened dash and a possible slack line may restore 
him to liberty. In fact one is never sure of his 
fish until it is in the boat and the coup de grace 
administered with the small club. 

A big fellow fresh from the sea often puts 


Looking South From Douglass Cottage. 
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up a tremendous fight making many long runs 
and jumping half a dozen times or more out 
of the water. 

The novice playing with his first salmon, when 
he feels the terrific pull exerted on the rod and 
reel expects every instant to see the whole outfit 
smash, and wonders how the light line and leader 
can stand the strain put on them by a thirty 
pound fish. If his rod were a hickory club twelve 
feet long, six inches thick and weighing ten 
pounds he would understand the problem for at 
the first pull the line would certainly part. But 
with a good split bamboo fourteen feet long and 
eighteen ounces weight and perfectly handled, 
the biggest salmon that ever swam the Cascapedia 
cannot exert sufficient strength to overcome the 





Salmon Leaping Falls (Reproduced From Photo 
by Dr. Robert T. Morris). 


play of the rod. For it is built on scientific 
principles and the results of long experience and 
today has reached perfection. Of course rods 
are frequently smashed even in the hands of 
experts but not from the strain or weight of 
the fish. With a perfect fisherman, perfect tackle 
and perfect guides a fish if well hooked, very 
rarely escapes. The proportion of losses with 
experts is considerable however, owing to the 
latter proviso. The tackle may do its work 
beautifully but after a hot fight of fifteen min- 
utes or so, an insecure hook may tear out of the 
jaw and against this there is no provision, and 
only blame can be fastened against the salmon 
for not possessing stronger flesh tissues. Some- 
times the line is cut by a jagged sunken rock, 
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Douglass Cottage on the Grand Cascapedia. 





and plenty of other causes exist to aid a salmon 
in escaping and to save the fisherman from too 
much explanation. 

A word should be said about the sea trout. 
They are plentiful towards the end of the month, 
the first run coming about June 2oth. By the 
fishermen they are usually considered a nuisance, 
for the process of playing and landing a big 
trout is sure to disturb the pool to a greater or 
less degree and when one is after a thirty pounder 
it is small consolation to put up with a five pound 
trout instead. Like the salmon they are very 
large in this river, and six and seven pounds are 
frequent weights. One catch of thirteen 
weighed forty-four pounds. Last year Mr. 
Douglass took one of eight and a half pounds 
which was twenty-eight inches in length. They 
are identical with the brook trout species, but 
spend half the year in the sea, coming into the 
river in June and July for spawning purposes. 
In proportion to their size they are more gamy 
and active than the salmon. It would be a 
source of keen delight to play a six pounder on 
light trout tackle but it is rarely attempted, for 
the chances of a salmon being hooked are too 
great and few trout rods could survive such a 
contest. Nevertheless it has been done for Mr. 
Mershon successfully played and landed a thirty- 
seven pound salmon on a seven ounce trout rod 
on one occasion. But among salmon and trout 
fishermen Mr. Mershon stands in a class by him- 
self, as your readers probably know, and we 
should not advise the ordinary man to imperil 
the safety of a favorite trout rod by making 
the attempt. 

In ascending the river to the spawning beds 
the salmon travels only in the night and rests 
in day time in the various pools. These pools 
are of varying excellence and have distinctive 
names. There is no finer one on the river than 
Rock Pool on the preserve of the Messrs. Bon- 
bright. It is very deep in places and the pres- 
ence of some large rocks on the bottom offer 
most congenial resting places to the salmon after 
their night’s toil up the river. They lay on the 
bottom with their noses up stream and shelter 
themselves behind the rocks to avoid the full 
force of the current, and there they lurk in the 
daytime. The pool rarely fails to yield one or 
more trophies at every fishing. Whenever the 
guides in passing down the river come to this pool 
they invariably stand up in the boat and count 
the salmon on the bottom, the water being so 
transparent that every pebble on the bottom at 
a depth of twenty feet is clearly visible. It was 
the favorite pool of President Arthur who was 
an annual visitant at the Woodman Cottage for 
several years. 

(Continued on page 1166.) 
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Side View of Tent—High Water—Drying Out After the Rain. 


A TENT THAT MADE GOOD 


WITH SOME FURTHER NOTES ON A SPRING 
NEVERSINK CAMPING AND FISHING TRIP 


NE does not naturally expect to go on a 

camping trip in the middle of June in 

this latitude and encounter two weeks of 
the coolest and wettest weather that the Weather 
Bureau has turned out in forty years for a 
corresponding period. And yet if one of the 
chief features of the expedition was the testing 
of the practical qualifications of a little home- 
made shelter tent, no one can deny that the 
weather served that purpose admirably. 

The place was the upper waters of the Never- 
sink, N. Y., a stream that for recommendation 
has size, beauty and wildness in great variety, 
freedom to angle for miles without interference, 
and the presence of many trout in its waters, 
both native and brown, averaging a goodly size 
and never in primer condition than during this 
season, the early summer of 1o16. 

The modest intention of the author, and de- 
signer of the aforesaid tent, was to produce a 
creation that should embody all the good points 
of all the good tents that had preceded it, and 
then some. Whether or not he succeeded in this 
particular endeavor, the tent proved a success all 
right; with the addition of a bath and garage it 
might almost pass for a Newport summer cottage. 

It is seven feet square on the ground, seven 
feet to the peak, at the top of the front triangular 
side, and has an 18 inch wall at the back. It has 
15 by 18 inch windows, screened by cheesecloth 
and provided with flaps outside adjusted by 
cords; and the door in the front is five feet high 
above a six-inch sill, three feet wide at bottom 
and 14 inches at top. This opening is also pro- 
tected by a cheesecloth screen-door which draws 
to one side when not in use, and there is also 
a regular flap-door, hinged at the top and secured 
when closed by large hooks and eyes. The door 


may be entirely closed, be stayed out in front 
like that of a Frazer canoe tent, or be closed 


By Dr. George Parker Holden. 


at either side with the opposite side held open. 
The sleeping bag flaps are likewise fastened by 
hooks and eyes. 

The material is best quality unbleached muslin, 
about 25 yards, tanned by immersing in a hot 
decoction of ground white oak bark. It is passed 
through the solution three times, rinsed each 
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A—Cord and Bridle for Raisin 
Guys and Closing. C—Eyelet Holes Through Tent 
all. D—Triangular Pockets at Back and Corners 

to Insert. —Twigs to Hold Flap Flat. 


time and hung out to dry (thereby greatly arous- 
ing the curiosity of the neighbors). This before 
cutting. The proportion for the dye, as given by 
Kephart, were two pounds of dry ground bark 
to three and one half gallons of water. After 
drying, the muslin was waterproofed by the 


WINDOW DETAIL— 


Flap. B—Cords for 


alum and lead method. The-weight of the tent 
without the ground-cloth was a little over five 


pounds. 
From past experience the writer holds strong 


- convictions that the stretcher form of bed is 


at once the most practical and comfortable for 
camping, so he decided to incorporate stretcher- 
bed accomodations for two in the ground-cloth 
which was sewed to the bottom edges of tent 
all the way around. He also decided to provide 
flaps for these beds, to hold the blankets in place. 


“Furthermore the tent bottom, in addition to serv- 


ing as combined ground-cloth, stretcher-beds and 
sleeping-bags, was also to be the waterproof 
cover for the whole outfit, when packed; and 
could be utilized as a packsack to carry addi- 
tional duffle, as a small ax, folding reflector-baker, 
an intrenching tool, and last but not least a half- 
dozen old newspapers. All this and in addition 
two five-pound single army blankets, which were 
laid out flat inside the tent, on the bottom, and 
folded within it. Thus the tent could be put up 
in a rainstorm without wetting the bedding. 
The ground-cloth complete as described and 
waterproofed by paraffining, was made of regu- 
lation 10-0oz. army khaki duck, three widths of 
which, laid crosswise of the ground-plan, came 
out just right after allowing for the lap seams. 
About 11 yards were required. In paraffining, 
about a pound was cut into shavings and melted 
on the stove, removed, and added to two quarts 
of gasoline or the roof (more incitement of 
neighbors’ curiosity—almost painful), the whole 
kept warm and flu:d by placing in a basin of 
hot water. The ground-cloth was then spread 
out and the paraffine and gasoline mixture ap- 


_plied hot to the bottom side with a paint brush. 


It congealed in streaks soon as applied. It was 
then hung out in the sun and air (neighbors for- 
gotten by this time) for three or four hours, 











and finally ironed with a very hot iron, which 
gave a uniform smooth result, spreading the 
paraffine evenly all over and into the fabric. 

In utilizing the stretcher-bed feature of this 
tent four saplings, about two and a half inches 
at the butt and cut about eight or nine feet in 
length, are thrust through five-inch wide pockets 
sewed on the uz.derside of the ground-cloth (for 
the middle pockets, the others being made by 
folding over the edges) and extending from the 
back of the tent to within about a foot of the 
front edge; a pocket along either side, and near 
the middle abcut 16 inches apart. This left a 
center aisle, which by sewing in two triangular 
side gores, and a rectangular piece at the back, 
gave a trough or gutter between the two beds, 
when the head ends of the stretcher-beds were 
raised eight inches from the ground, at the 
back. The front ends of the stretcher-poles were 
simply imbedded in the ground flush with the 
surface. Thus one could walk or stand on the 
canvas of the center aisl: with the solid ground 
underfoot, when the rear ends of the poles were 
lifted clear of the ground. 

In setting up, the beds were stretched as taut 
as possible sideways, and the poles held: apart 
at the back by large nails driven against their 
sides and into a thicker cross pole resting upon 
stones and on top of which the stretcher-poles 
were supported, and projected some two feet be- 
yond the rear tent wall. This arrangement is 
seen in the photo showing rear of tent, and also 
the extension flaps f sides and back to prevent 
wind blowing under the beds when the stretcher- 
beds are in use. 





Plan of Combined Tent, Ground Cloth, Stretcher-Beds and Sleeping Bags. 
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Of course these beds would sag some, but to 
make sure of comfortable results the ground 
underneath the middle of each bed was hollowed 
out lengthwise to a depth of about three inches 
and extending from the front ends of beds about 
three-fourths of the distance to the head. These 
hollows were filled with hemlock browse. The 
old army entrenching tool did this work handily 
and served well the purpose of camp shovel in 
ditching the tents, etc. When I obtained this 
the dealer said he had two or three more left— 
better hustle after it if you want one. 

Plenty of trouble, perhaps you are thinking, 
for the sake of comfortable sleeping. Well, son, 
when your uncle is out on a two weeks’ camping 
trip, if there is one thing that he’s going to do, 
it is to sleep comfortably or he will know the 
reason why.—And say, speaking of trouble, did 
you ever attempt to make a really comfortable 
one of those browse affairs? Did you? That’s 
work. And did we sleep comfortably in our beds? 
—Did we? Ask “Denny the Axman,” 62 years 
young and good: for a-20-mile hiké-any day— 
he’ll answer. 

In using the tent for only a night or two of 
camping, the stretcher-bed feature need not be 
used; the tent being set up with the bottom 
flat and laid over leaves, browSs€ ‘or grass. In 
this way it will easily sleep three. Used for two, 
luxuriating in the stretcher-beds, there is the 
center aisle affording room for storage of con- 
siderable duffle. As the beds are six inches less 
than the full length of tent, there is also handy 
storage room at the foot of each bed. 

One may stand at full height well within the 
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door of this tent, for changing clothes, etc., and 
he has headroom to sit up in his bed. Yet the 
walls are so steep that a good quality of un- 
bleached muslin, treated with the alum and lead 
solutions, is effectively waterproof, even if the 
material be rubbed against on the inside. The 
writer and his tent-mate “Denny”—and may every 
camper have his equal for wearing qualities— 
weathered on ‘this trip a continuous 36-hour 
downpour which raised the Neversink 22 inches, 
higher than it was in the early spring. 

On the inside of the tent rear wall are four 
pockets and there are two’ more on either side 
wall alongside the head of the beds, for miscel- 
laneous articles of clothing, etc. The “swellings” 
in the accompanying photographs show that they 
were appreciatively utilized. 

Across the top edge of the rear wall and from 
thence extending from the rear corners to the 
peak is a continuous piece of braided cotton rope, 
with small galvanized iron thimbles at these 
three corners. This rope triangle bears all the 
chief strain of the ropes -holding the tent, and 
it is sewed to the inside of the roof at the edges. 
About two feet from the peak it is left unattached 
for a space to admit of the insertion of a pot- 
hook for suspending a folding candle lantern. 
At the peak and corners the muslin is reinforced 
by khaki patches. 

The main guy-ropes are two single ropes lead- 
ing from the top corners of the rear wall, and a 
double rope leading from the peak over a pair 
of sapling shears and secured at either side out 
in front. By easy manipulation of the shears 
and of the tautening sticks placed under the rear 
guys, slack may be quickly taken up when re- 
quired. 

The weight of the completed ground-cloth is 
about Io pounds, making fifteen or sixteen pounds 
for the completed tent, and 25 to 26 pounds for 
whole outfit including the ten pounds of blankets, 
which one man may readily carry in a packstrap, 
while his campanion lugs the grub. 

Oh, about those newspapers! The added 
weight is insignificant, and spread out between 
the blankets and the canvas, under and over the 
sleeper, they are effective for much added warmth 
in chilly weather. Sheepskin sleeping slippers 
are another great comfort; so is a sleeping hood 
at times, and never go on a camping trip without 
an old pair of easy slippers or moccasins to wear 
about camp. Another pointer on the theme of 
keeping warm in extra chilly weather. The 
time that you will feel cold is about 3 A.M., and 
the place will be your back, between waist and 
shoulders. A sheepskin vest can be bought for 
from two to three dollars, and is a good invest- 
ment; also good for automobiling in winter, 
especially for the doctor when he gets up out of 
a warm bed in the early hours to face the chill 
blast. 

Other little details of the tent are a doormat 
made of an extra piece of canvas, fifteen inches 
by three feet, secured to the front of aisle just 
within the door by hooks and eyes, to save the 
ground-cloth proper from muddy feet; and two 
straps sewed at the head of each bed under which 
to slip the pillows so they will stay put, said 
pillows consisting of flour bags stuffed with bal- 
sam, hemlock or pine needles, browse or even or- 
dinary leaves or grass. Mention should also be 
made here of the little pockets at the back and at 
the front corners of the window-flaps, for the in- 
sertion of twigs to hold the flaps out flat when 
raised. The adjusting cords lead through but- 
tonholed eyelet holes to inside of tent and are 
secured as desired by taking a half-hitch around 
bits of twig which lie against the inside wall. 
We believe we have only to mention that along 
the line of strain at the sides of the triangle 
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forming the front wall, and from the top of rear 
wall along each side to the front ground corners, 
the muslin was reinforced by three-quarter-inch 
tape sewed on the inside. 

‘We were camping in the vicinity of the late 
home of the lamented Theodore Gordon, sage 
of the Neversink, super-angler and ardent na- 
ture student. It was the privilege. of the writer 
to meet Mr. Gordon along the stream that he 
loved, the summer before his death, when he 
mentioned in the course of casual conversation 
that he was tying some flies for a gentleman in 
Nova Scotia after specimens of native insects 
much had been sent him. It was also my pleasure 
to make the acquaintance during the past winter 
of Dr. Edward Breck, at an interesting lecture 
that he delivered in the interests of the Naval 
Defense League. The Neversink country being 
mentioned, Dr. Breck inquired if I had ever met 
Gordon. I then recalled the incident of “the 
Nova Scotia gentleman.” “Yes,” said Breck, “I 
am that fellow.” 

The beautiful Neversink is a stream not enough 
appreciated by our Eastern anglers, but those 
who do realize its charm will be glad to learn 
while no one may fill Theodore Gordon’s unique 
place as a writer beloved of all gentle anglers, 
that flies tied in the exquisite Gordon fashion 
are still obtairable from Gordon’s friend and 
neighbor, Mr. H. B. Christian, of Neversink, who 
was intimately acquainted with Gordon and his 
work. We know of one of the Christian flies 
that caught nineteen goodly trout and remained 
in excellent working order; they certainly are 
tied to stay. In the July number of this maga- 
zine Dr. Breck says of the Nova Scotia trout: 
“I don’t think our uneducated trout take much to 
the dry fly, but I use it mostly here, all the same, 
for, though the wet fly gets five where the dry 
lures one, the use of the dry is far more fasci- 
nating. The best luck I have had with some 
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flies made for me by that finest of all anglers, 
the late Theodore Gordon. These were tied by 
Gordon from insects, well preserved, that I sent 
him from here, and were beautifully wrought.” 
Noteworthy features of our trip, from the 
angling standpoint, were that three-fourths of 
all the fishing done was with the single dry fly, 
the “flootem” preparation being immersion of 





the fly in ordinary kerosene carried in a small 
widemouthed bottle, that fly-fishing would creel 
seven or eight fario to every Salvelinus, but that 
fishing the rifles with minnows would fill a 


creel with native trout that would average eight . 


to nine inches, and that the largest trout caught 
was on a No. 12 dry fly (ribbed hare’s ear). 
He was a beauty, just sixteen inches long, and 





the capture was the result of a pretty piece of 
scientific and persistent angling upon the part of 
Dr. T. of the party. Said trout, who lay behind 
a certain log in about four feet of water, had run 
off with the doctor’s fly the previous day, but 
my friend had grimly determined on reprisal. 
The victim rose only after fully three-quarters 
of an hour of almost continuous casting, was 
snaked out from behind his log, downstream, 
in jig time, and shortly netted. The same lucky 
member of the outfit killed one evening, within 
two hours and 200 yards of camp, and with 
scarcely moving out of his tracks eleven beauti- 
ful fish that measured from eight to ten inches. 
With the aid of a glass the reader may discern 
the big trout’s head stuck upon the end of the 
post from which are suspended the creels in one 
of the photographs. 

Another interesting thing was the numerous 
catch of a blue fly one evening on a certain part 
of the stream. The air was full of them. They 
had about an inch spread of wings and a body 
approximately five-eighths of an inch long. The 
whole fly was a deep blue, and is termed by local 
anglers the “Blue Granite.” A couple of miles 
lower down the stream the flight of this fly did 
not appear at all that day. I was told that they 
were prominent for about two weeks in June. 
The nearest I could match it was with a Blue 
Dun, and I had an exciting few moments, which 
was all off when after a couple of good rises the 
sad discovery was made that the point was gone 
from the hook—for I had no more blue flies 
with me! 

A twelve foot square tent fly that we stretched 
between our two tents proved a life saver; it 
also was of unbleached muslin treated with lead 
and alum. We could cook under that during the 
rain; we had pitched camp in the rain, continued 
to camp in the rain most of the time, and all but 
broke camp in the rain. 


GO FOR BLACK BASS IN SEPTEMBER 


AFTER THE .SUMMER HEAT THIS BEST OF ALL 
GAME FISH TAKES ON NEW FIGHTING STRENGTH 


N September the black bass fishing begins to 

improve a little after the hot days of August. 

The nights are not so warm, consequently the 
surface of the waters cool off, which cooling is 
felt immediately by the fish, evidenced by the 
renewal of their voracious appetites and their 
ranging once more around the shores in the 
early morning and late afternoon. 

But it is not until the latter part of the month 
that any real fishing can be done around the 
shores, except in the very early or late hours, 
as mentioned. In the bright sunlight they are 
invariably in the deeper, cooler waters where 
there are usually enough small fish to satisfy 
their hunger, and not having any particular 
reason for going into the warm shallow waters 
during these hours they will not do so. 

Even in the latter part of the month the shore 
fishing is apt to be very spasmodic. If thére be 
a good cool breeze blowing the fish will very 
likely be in there and furnish a few hours of 
fine sport, and if one can figure these times out 
successfully a good catch of fish will be the 
result. 


As a matter of fact, however, September is 
really a trolling month, the results being, as a 
rule, much better than from any other method. 
But the trolling must be done in the deep waters 
during the middle of the day and not alorg the 
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shores, as is the case with pickerel fishing at 
this season. 

There are several methods and rigs that can 
be used successfully at this time, the best being 
perhaps somewhat in the order of the following: 

A short, stiff rod, preferably of bait casting 
quality, a double or quadruple multiplying reel 
and fifty yards of rather heavy linen line, a five 
or six-foot leader and a medium sized sneck 
hook, the size of hook really depending on the 
bait to be used. 

On the end of the line attach an egg-shaped 
sinker of a weight heavy enough to keep just 
clear of the bottom when the boat is rowed at 
trolling speed. This may be judged by feeling 
the sinker touch bottom every time the boat 
slows up a trifle. 

Although this method will immediately sug- 
gest weeds to the “old timer,” there is no need 
to worry about them as the trolling is to be 
done in waters practically clear of them. 

Four feet above the sinker fasten the leader, 
and on the end of the leader attach a sneck 
hook and impail a (dead) minnow (preferably 
a large, hardy lake minnow about the size of 
an ordinary sardine) by putting the hook 
through the mouth, out of the gill and again 
through the body just above the tail. 

With this rig the deepest holes of the lake 
should be sought. Let out enough line so that 


the sinker will touch bottom every time a hill 
or hummock i: crossed, the object being to get 
the bait down just as far as possible, for that 
is where the fish are. 

The boat may be rowed as fast as desired 
providing the bait stays down. 

There is another rig that is used largely in 
Vermont for lake trout, but which will work 
equally well for bass. It is called the “jigger” 
or “umbrella rig.” 

Secure a complete rib of an umbrella with 
the short, right angle rib attached. On the 
bottom of the long rib fasten a heavy egg-shaped 
sinker. To the end of the short, or right angle 
rib, attach a six-foot leader, at the other end of 
which is the sneck hook and bait. Fasten the 
end of the line to the upper end of the long rib. 

Lower the outfit to the bottom and row at a 
good speed over the deep holes. At such a 
depth bass are not at all frightened by such a 
seemingly outlandish contrivance, but, on the 
other hand, seem to be very much appealed to 
by the disturbance it stirs up as it goes jigging 
over the bottom. 

A few years ago trolling with a wooden min- 
now for bass proved to be quite successful, but 
of late years it is in only the most virgin waters 
that such a bait will be taken by even a pickerel, 
to say nothing of bass. 

Just why this is so no one can say. Fish can- 
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not be credited with human intelligence but in 
this case they seem almost to possess it. 
However, they have not become quite so ‘used 
to a wabbling spoon, and on cloudy days, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of September, good 
catches of bass, both large and small mouth, 
can be made with it. Bass at that time have 
come into the shallower waters in pursuit of 
minnows and small sunfish, and should necessity 
arise, the smaller members of their own family. 
To represent minnow either the pearl or silver 


spoons can be used, but if the silver be slightly 
tarnished it will do better work in the sun than 
it would were it highly polished. The reflection 
of the sun from a polished silver spoon is 
dazzling in its intensity, blinding even to the 
human eye above water, and as a fish well knows 
no minnow ever shone like that, it will prove 
to be more of a source of fright to them than 
attraction. Such a spoon should never be used 
in a bright sun. 

Pearl is somewhat better under these circum- 
stances, as a silvery fish’s scales have a tint 
somewhat similar to the greenish blue flash of 
mother-of-pearl. These spoons prove fairly 
good on sunny days and almost perfect on cloudy 
ones, that is, as far as any trolling bait can 
prove perfect for bass. 

Pearl spoons are rather light in weight, and as 
manufactured have more of a decided curve than 
those of silver and brass which causes them to 
ride much higher in the water, therefore it is 
advisable to attach a small keel sinker to the 
line two or three feet above the bait, or if a 
leader is used, which will be of advantage, the 
sinker may be placed just above it on the line. 

A keel sinker has the advantage of not only 
keeping the bait down but of preventing the line 
from twisting, the latter a very good feature in 
itself. 

Brass and copper spoons seem to be good imita- 
tions of sunfish and small perch. If the day be 
dull row ashore on some sandy beach and rub 
a handful of sand on them for a minute or so 
and they will have a streaky polish that will 
be a much better attraction to bass than if they 
were highly finished. 

Silver and brass spoons are heavy enough, as 
a rule, to travel at a proper depth without the 
aid of a sinker in ordinary trolling, unless, of 
course very deep water is fished, say thirty feet 
or more, then the boat must be rowed very 
slowly, which serves to retard the action of the 
spoon, or else a sinker of a weight sufficient to 
get it to the level desired must be used. 

Almost any shore is good for trolling pro- 
viding the water is of a fairly good depth, an 
average of twenty feet will do. If the water be 
of this depth the bait should travel at least ten 
feet under the surface. The bait depth may 
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be controlled by the length of line out. If it 
goes deeper than this take in line, if nearer the 
surface let out line. 

When a fish once does take hold it is well to 
remember as near as possible at what speed the 
boat was traveling and how much line was out 
at the time. It will very likely help to pick up 


the next one, for it shows at what depth the 
fish are apt to be feeding. 

Although the short rod of five and a half feet 
or so is generally advised as the ideal one for 
trolling it is not in reality the one that best 
answers the purpose for trolling of this char- 
acter. 

The most sport is always obtained from a rod 
that is as long as it is practicable to use under 
the circumstances. At the same time no one 
can deny that it is a hard proposition to manage 
a fish at the end of a forty-foot line with a rod 
of five and a half feet. A rod of such a length 
has little or no “play” to it, and play is absolutely 
essential to handle a fish at such a distance (a 
common distance in trolling) from the boat. 

A fly rod cannot be used for the reason that 
it has no backbone to stand the strain of the 
length of line and the heavy spoon. It is neces- 
sary, then, to have a rod that will combine both 
backbone and length, and a bait rod of about 
eight feet in length will answer the question 
perfectly. The material of preference is steel; 
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wood rods cannot stand the weight very long 
without warping slightly. 

The reel should be quadruple multiplying, and, 
as it is a bait rod, of course above the hand. 
It may have a wide or deep barrel, as pre- 
ferred, but the deep barrel has a shade the better 
of it as one does not care particularly about 
spooling the line when a fish is hooked and has 
to be fought to the boat for such a long dis- 
tance, and if it be not spooled evenly when using 
a low barrel the line is very apt to pile up and 
stop the action of the reel when the fish is still 
ten yards or so from the boat, necessitating the 
landing of the fish hand over hand the rest of 
the way. The deep barrel allows plenty of 
room for the line to pile up as much as it 
pleases without interference. 

A medium sized linen line is best for the work, 
a silk one will not stand the wear and tear for 
a great length of time without showing signs of 
deterioration. 

Leaders should be smoked or mist colored and 
the longer the better, many fishermen claiming 
that the longer the leader the more fish caught. 
This very likely has some foundation on fact, as 
fish cannot seem to see a leader nearly as quickly 
as they can a line, even in the deepest waters 

of the lake. 
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Moose Hunting Is Man’s Work, But It Brings Its Reward in Magnificent ‘Trophies. 


MOOSE HUNTING IN MINNESOTA 


A FEW DIRECTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP THE BIG GAME HUNTER 


By C. H. Lockwood. 


HE fact that the year 1916 finds Minnesota 

practically the only state in the United 

States to welcome the moose hunter, may 
bring numbers of non-resident hunters to terri- 
tory largely unfamiliar. 

In speaking of Minnesota as a moose state one 
refers only to certain northern counties. The re- 
maining moose in Minnesota are scattered along 
the Canadian border or have taken refuge in the 
several northern forest reserves. There are quite 
a number of moose in the Superior reserve in 
St. Louis County, also in Cook and Lake Coun- 
ties. These counties are largely in their wild 
state. The last census taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment showed 1,500 moose in the Superior re- 
serve alone. Illegal killing has had little to do 
with the shifting of the moose, but rather their 
location is a result of natural conditions of the 
country, or from the advance of civilization. 

Twenty years ago the country west of Duluth, 
and in fact on all sides and vicinities of the 
great lake, was a solid mass of virgin pine for- 
ests. In those days, old settlers tell that there 


were large numbers of woodland caribou, also 
quite a few moose; but that deer were scarce in 
the northern counties, the latter ranging down 
into the oak forests of central and southern Min- 
nesota. To-day, where stood those mighty for- 
ests of pine (in central and northern Minne- 
sota), we find instead miles and miles of black- 
ened pine stumps. The great pine forests have 
almost disappeared, and within that time, wit- 
nessed the passing of the caribou. 

With the passing of the caribou, moose were 
reported to have gradually taken the place of 
the caribou; and where the pine forests once 
stood, second growth hardwood, timothy and 
clover sprang up, an ideal feed for deer. In this 
territory deer may now be found in abundant 
numbers; while in southern Minnesota there are 
neither deer nor moose. 

Next to the northern counties, which are ac- 


“cessible by rail, of equally great importance to the 


moose hunter is the lake dotted, rocky region ly- 
ing along the north shore of Lake Superior, ac- 
cessible by boat. This country is often spoken 


of in the vernacular of the Indians as the 
“Gitchee Gumee” or Lake Superior country. 

The boat trip from Duluth to-any of ‘the stop- 
ping points along the north shore adds a very 
pleasant sensation to the trip; and in fact the 
journey to and from the hunting grounds should 
always be looked to for’a part of the lasting 
impressions and pleasures derived from a vaca- 
tion. North shore steamers leave Duluth at least 
twice a week and the lake is navigable until well 
after hunting season. However, there are apt 
to be storms late in the fall, thus adding the 
chance of a little excitement. 


Principal stopping points along the north shore 
are Lutson, Beaver Bay, Grand Marais and Chi- 
cago Bay—it is safe to say the hunter will not go 
far amiss at either of these stops. Often, by 
writing to the post-master you can get in touch 
with teamsters, guides, etc. 


It is always a good plan to go well prepared 
with tents and other outfitting so that the party 
can be quickly independent of outside assistance. 

The distance one needs to go back from the 
shore to get into good moose country varies from 
one to twenty miles. A safe receipt might be— 
go as far as possible by boat or train, then travel 
to the limit of all wagon routes. Here pitch your 
permanent camp and prepare to hike back on foot 
for the real moose hunting. 

In speaking of moose hunting camps, it is well 
to keep in mind the difference between a perma- 
nent camp and a temporary camp. Usually it is 
poor policy to waste much time hunting in the 
vicinity of a permanent camp. Moose are very 
sensitive to the presence of a camp and usually 
move back as soon as such is located. 


The outfit for a temporary camp should con- 
sist of light weight cruising paraphernalia that 
can be comfortably packed for a two or three 
days’ journey, so that the hunters may stop and 
camp wherever night overtakes them. With such 
an outfit, wood and water are about the only 
additional requirements; and these are easily 
obtained. 

The greatest advantage from camping in the 
open is the fact that it gives the hunter an op- 
portunity to be early afoot in virgin hunting 
territory. 


Barring a discussion of snow tracking, the 
next best method of moose hunting usually em- 
ployed by the Indian moose hunter is to scout 
the hills and from the highest points look over 
the adjacent territory until game is sighted. The 
next proposition is to get the wind right; one 
sniff of man and you might as well look for a 
new track. On the other hand, with the wind 
favorable the hunter has a big advantage and 
should not fire until he is sure of a clean shot. 
While the sense of hearing of the moose is re- 
markably acute, it is to be little dreaded com- 
pared with their sense of smell. Their sight I 
have never noticed to be more than ordinary. 


Getting the game out of the woods perhaps 
presents the most difficult part of the proposition 
of moose hunting. 

“Packing” is the word that expresses the real 
work of moose hunting. Whether the carcass 
be cut up piecemeal or packed out entire, in 
either case it means work. 

Summing up moose hunting is man’s work. 
It is full of real hardships, real privations; there 
are many difficulties to be overcome. Moose may 
be both scarce and apparently very wild; but 
usually, taken in the proper way they may be 
obtained. Plenty of good, wholesome food at the 
permanent camp, a light cruising outfit for tem- 
porary camps and a commonsense knowledge of 
the woods are some of the main requirements. 
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ATLANTIC TUNA 
TIME IS HERE 


JUST AS GOOD FISHING AS IS 


HAD AT FAR-FAMED AVALON lj 
By Leonard Hulit. | 
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its importance belongs more in the future to 

the sportsman than anything of its past or 
present might really mean. 

Its natural history, however, is full of interest 
and may well be considéred by the thoughtful 
of all classes. Like so many other varieties of 
marine life in the years gone by, it has been 
considered as absolutely unfit for food and a 
pest in general, not only to the net men, but to 
other fishermen, as its savageness to other fish 
of high market value was viewed with alarm 
whenever it put in appearance. 

Now, however, it is fast becoming a much 
sought after commodity of the sea; its flesh 
is to be found in many of our markets, while 
choice portions are tinned and sold under its 
true name and is highly esteemed in making 
salads and other table delicacies. 

So little, however, is known by the layman of 
our coast in relation to its history that in order 
to be at all comprehensive the best authorities 
have been consulted and a short compilation 
made. 

That the horse mackerel of our coast and the 
tuna of the Mediterranean are one and the same 
fish is now made entirely clear. It is spoken of by 
the English as tunny, as it is known to range 
along the western coast of Europe to the Lof- 
foden Islands and on our coast to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

Prof. G. Brown Goode, in his American fishes 
(and thorough as he was in his researches for 
the Smithsonian Institution he admits his incom- 
plete knowledge of its natural history and quotes 
largely from other authorities) says of this fish, 
as found in American waters: The species, al- 
though abundant at certain seasons of the year 
off particular parts of the coast, is not a 
very familiar one to our writers. They seem 
to be rather a northern fish and are said to 
make their first appearance on our shores early 
in June, remaining until October. Of late years 
they seem to be increasing in abundance north- 
ward becoming more and more abundant during 
the summer season at Newfoundland. 

Doctor Stover, who seems to: have been quite 
an observer, relates that he saw one taken off 
Cape Ann which measured fifteen feet in length 
and weighed about one thousand pounds. He 
says their food while in our waters consisted 
mainly of menhaden of which they consume 
vast numbers, and in turn are pursued by killer 
whales before whom they flee in great terror. 
Continuing, he says: “Strange to relate, although 
highly prized in the old world from the times 
of the ancient Romans to the present day, they 
are very seldom, if ever, used for food in the 
United States, but their flesh is much used for 
mackerel bait. Although accruing in large num- 
bers and of remarkable size no effort is made 
toward their capture for market. Although 
frequently taken in the pond nets along the 
coast, they are generally permitted to rot on 
the shore.” 

Another eminent authority on our coast fishes, 
Capt. N. E. Atwood, of Provincetown, Mass., 
who was a close observer, remarks: “They enter 


[i treating of this fish I am well aware that 
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Massachusetts Bay early in June and are then 
very thin, but by the beginning of September 
become quite fat and are then hunted by certain 
fishermen for their oil, which is readily obtained 
from the head and belly portions, as much as 
twenty gallons from a single fish being pro- 
cured.” 

That we so often neglect the blessings at our 
very door is exemplified in this fish. It would 
be most interesting to know the amount of 
money which has been spent by sportsmen from 
all points in the United States who have visited 
Avalon Bay, Catalina Islands, in quest of this 
very fish, when a very few dollars and a few 
hours on train would have placed them at the 
gateway of their much coveted prize. While it 


is true that the quiet waters of Avalon are much 
more conducive to capture than the billowy At- 
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Two Hundred-and Eighty-six Pound Tuna, Taken Off the Jersey Coast, 
With Rod and Reel by Jacob Wertheim. 


















lantic, still it would be always easy to have 
word from given points when the fish are there, 
and from New York and other nearby cities a 
very short time only is needed to be on hand, 
where good motorboats can always be procured 
cared for by competent hands to place the quarry 
within reach. 

At Catalina this fish is at all times known as 
the leaping tuna and does not appear to reach 
the giant proportion of the same species on our 
own coast. 

Mr. L. P. Streeter, of Chicago, has visited 
Avalon many times and has given me much in- 
formation of the sport as conducted at that 
place, and I know of no reason why, when the 
ocean is quiet, the same tactics may not be fol- 
lowed out here. 

I have been among these fish many times when 
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they were breaking at all points; fishermen 
usually say they are at play when they leap from 
the water; the conclusion to be drawn is plain 
enough they are feeding, but whether they strike 
their food on their upward rush or as they 
drop back I could never determine. Although 
close enough many times for a clear view I 
have never seen their prey in their jaws. It 
has been known for many years to all our coast 
fishermen that the tuna will strike at a trolling 
bluefish squid and hundreds have been hooked, 
but in nearly every case a broken line has been 
the result, as the bluefish troller does not use 
a line of sufficient length to admit of much play 
to the fish. Forty pounds or thereabouts has 
been the heavy weight taken on such tackle. 

The essentials for the pursuit of this sport 
are a well made surf casting rod, preferably of 
split bamboo, a 4-0 reel of the highest quality, 
which will be capable of holding 1,200 feet of 
the best procurable line and fitted with a tension 
drag, a stout leather rod-rest into which the rod 
butt is braced, as it gives a good leverage and 
prevents the swinging of the rod butt against 
the body. As a lure a trolling squid of bright 
black tin is used, as well as different makes of 
the large pattern revolving spoon. ‘Whichever 
is chosen, a section of piano wire should be used, 
as it cannot be cut by the jaws of the fish. A 
motor boat driven at moderate speed, behind 
which the line should be allowed to trail at a 
distance of from. fifty to one hundred feet is 
of course a necessity. 

The strike, if the hook sets, is always followed 
by sounding deep by the fish—z2oo possibly 500 
feet at the first rush and at a speed almost in- 
comprehensible—then up and away to the right 
or left, now out of the water, again sounding 
deep, all at lightning speed. 

To attempt to hold would be sheerest folly. 
Full play must be allowed, no matter how long 
a time is consumed, as the fish, if a large one, 
will possibly take out a thousand feet of line 
before succumbing and it is the weight of line 
surging through the water which exhausts him. 
And the fisherman needs be of as good mettle 
as his tackle is in quality. An hour, possibly 
two hours, may be consumed in this frantic 
battle between patience and intelligence on one 
side and speed and weight on the other. 

The largest tuna ever killed on rod and reel, 
weighing two hundred and eighty-six pounds, 
off Elberon, New Jersey, by Mr. Jacob Wertheim, 
has set a record for enthusiasts. This was ac- 
complished the past summer, viz., 1915. That 
this sport is destined to become immensely popu- 
lar in the near future is easy of belief and cer- 
tainly assured. 
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A FIGHT WITH A GRIZZLY 


SINGLE*HANDED THIS BRAVE 
MAN SLEW THE FIERCEST GAME 
BEAST OF NORTH AMERICA 


By Howard Morgan. 
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HREE years ago I was resident consulting 
T engineer for the Juneau Mining Company, 
and was stationed at Virgin City, Alaska. 
My vacation I decided to spend as usual with 
my old friend, Burt Keppler, on a month’s hunt- 
ing trip into the Semenow Hills out of White 
Horse. 
Each summer for five years Keppler and I had 





Out of the Darkness, Accompanied by an 
Avalanche of Sand and Gravel, Slid a 


Big Grizzly. 


spent a month in various part of the Semenow 
Range and had never failed to “bring home the 
bacon.” 

Keppler was awaiting my arrival, with every- 
thing in readiness for the trip, and evening of 
the first day found us well into the foothills of 
Mt. Laurier, the “granddaddy” of the Semenow 
Range. 

We struck camp in the shelter of a big boulder 
at the base of a great bank of shifting white 
sand—well protected from the keen, biting wind, 
which held promise of snow on the morrow. 

Before proceeding further, just a word about 
Keppler. He was, and is, without exception, the 
most powerful man physically I have ever met. 
At the time, he was a man perhaps 45 years 
of age, with the wind and heart of a man of 25. 
Barely 5 feet 6 inches in height, he tipped the 
scales at upwards of 225 pounds—solid bone 
and muscle. For a living he panned a little 
gold, enough tc keep him in provisions through 
the winter months, and at intervals acted as 
guide to hunting parties. 

We finished supper, lit our pipes, and com- 
fortably stretched before the fire. Keppler was 
outlining his plans for the trip. Suddenly we 
were startled by a most prodigious snorting and 
grunting from above, and out of the darkness, 
accompanied by an avalanche of sand and gravel, 
slid a big grizzly. 

With a shout of warning Keppler sprang 
backward, tripped and fell directly in the path of 
the bear. The grizzly, probably more frightened 





than we were, and grasping at anything that 
offered by way of stopping his mad flight, caught 
Keppler about the body, rolled over a couple 
of times, and brought up with a crash against a 
big ash tree at the foot of the hill. 

Fearing for Keppler’s life I reached for my 
rifle, but a swirling aftermath of the slide swept 
me off my feet and part way down the em- 
bankment. As I crawled to my knees, half 
stunned, by the flickering light of the fire I 
made out Keppler locked in deadly embrace with 
the bear. Backward and forward they slipped 
and slid in the shifting sand, Keppler’s long arms 
wrapped about the bear’s middle, his face buried 
in the brute’s hairy breast. As I watched, 
fascinated, afraid to move, the hunter slipped 
and fell, the bear on top. Over and over they 
rolled, the man clinging close to the great body, 
the beast clawing the air and snapping his jaws 
viciously. 

Keppler, powerful as he was, could not stand 
the terrible strain for long, however. His legs, 
which he could not protect while rolling in the 
sand, were torn and bleeding. 

Realization that I must act, that I must do 
something and that quickly penetrated my 
muddled brain. I scrambled up the bank and 
dug frantically in the sand for the rifles. At 
last I grasped one, shook the sand from it, and 
steadying myself against the great boulder 
awaited my chance to put an end to the unequal 
struggle. Siddenly Keppler let go, sprang back- 
ward and ducked like a flash, not a second too 
soon to avoid a vicious downward blow. of those 
great open claws. I raised the rifle. Here was 
my chance. 

“No, no, don’t shoot, Mr. Morgan, I got him,” 
called Keppler breathlessly, as he dodged quickly 
behind the boulder. 

The bear rushed headlong toward us, stumbled 
and brought up against the rock with a thud. 
His great body crumpled up on the sand, heaved 
spasmodically, then lay still. . 

I turned to Keppler—the man was drenched 
with blood. ‘With a cry of horror I rushed to 
support him, but he motioned me aside, and 
dragging the huge bulk of the bear over on its 
side, pulled out his eight-inch hunting knife, 
which, during the battle, he had managed to 
draw and had thrust it to the hilt into the 
grizzly’s heart. 

Aside from a violent shaking up and some 
badly lacerated shins, Keppler was none the 
worse for his experience. 





“Old Eph” in a More Amiable Mood. 
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GROWING UP WITH BOB WHITE 


THE BOY LEARNED EARLY THE CONNECIION BETWEEN 


MAN, 


3 


Taking the Lure. 

N the dining room with the low ceiling that 

father’s head almost touched was where they 

gathered at night during the shooting season. 
I do not know just how old I was at the time, 
but this much I appreciated, there were certain 
kinds of dogs, guns and-smelly hunting coats 
belonging to the visitors. . Furthermore, I as- 
sociated these belongings with quails for break- 
fast; and I must have been a gourmand, too, for 
mother always appeared shocked when I begged 
for bird number two, and whispered across the 
table at me to keep still. I say whispered at 
me, because she spoke in a subdued voice, but 
loud enough for everyone at the table to hear. 

Father had these men every fall. When they 
arrived they were dressed in clothes of fashion- 


By Ripley. 





















DOG AND GUN —AND HE NEVER FORGOT 


It Is Pleasant to Hunt, But the Noon-day Snack, With Its Recounting of the Morning's Experience, Is Not to Be Overlooked. 


able cut and cloth of the finest texture. I know, 
for I compared them with father’s. Their faces 
were pale, their appetite not the best, and an 
aroma exuded from them when they talked, very 
much like that from mother’s plum pudding 
sauce. And their talk was principally on things 
connected with a certain street with a wall on 
the side of it in New York, and there were 
curbs, pits and stocks, which I thought had noth- 
ing to do with the things of the woods and fields, 
alone of interest to hunters. 

Next morning they got up long before I did. 
They were garbed in hunting coats and corduroy 
trousers. They did not eat much breakfast, 
mother said, and I heard her say that father 
laughed at this. That night, however, they came 
tramping in, and one big husky fellow, with a 
voice like our town auctioneer, Bill Page, sidled 
over to me, inquiring about my health, and hand- 
ing me a twenty-five cent piece, said: 

“Slip out in the kitchen, sonny, and find out 
when supper will be ready, for I am nearly 
starved to death.” 


Now, that evening at table they ate everything. 





I had seen a half-starved tramp slink to our 


- door and beg for food, and when food was given 


to him I was amazed at the celerity with which 
he stored it away, but his exhibition was noth- 
ing to that performed by our guests that night. 
Corn bread, something they had refused the night 
previous, could not be made rapidly enough for 
them; and they crunched away so fast on their 
food they had no time to tall!:. 

After supper the visitors had other topic; for 
conversation. They complained in a happy way 
at the soreness of their legs, and they talked 
loud, but not once did they say a word about 
that walled street with its pits and curbs. Duke’s 
great point, May’s statuesque back, the incomer 
Daddy made easily, Jim’s double, together with 
a whole lot more other things not entirely clear 
to me. they spoke of until ten o’clock. Then 
father chased them to bed. 

I heard enough to cause’me to remain awake 
for many hours and listen to the stertorous 
breathing of the slumbering ones in the big room 
next to mine. In my mite of a way I thought I 
understood a lot about hunting. It was in my 


blood, my daddy’s blood, and my daddy’s father’s 
blood! I would be a hunter. I would shoot 
quails with a gun, and I would have two dogs 
like my father’s to find the game with. Then, 
I, too, could sit up and talk knowingly of in- 
comers, doubles, straightways, false points, and 
with a modest oath I could express my detesta- 
tion of blinkers! 

I remained awake longer than was good for 
me, but I knew right then, mite of a boy that 1 
was, that I had put my foot within the fascinat- 
ing coil of sportsmanship, and the day was soon 
to come when it would draw me‘ unresistingly 
into its eternal clasp. : 

At the ending of ten days our guests left. 
Their cheeks were rosy. The aloofness‘and tired 
look which their faces bore the day of their 
arrival had vanished with the contact of the air 
from frost-bitten fields. Before their departure 
they laughed and sang, and Kate, our cook, a 
cynical product of the Ozark hills, remarked: 

“They'd act like humans, if they’d stayed 
’nuther day!” 

Just before they went the husky voiced fellow 
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The Greatest American Bird—After the Bird of 
Freedom—Bob White. 


From a drawing by L. A. Fuertes. 


drew me aside and told me to look for an ex- 
press package from him in the near future. Then 
they all gathered their belongings, gave Kate a 
substantial present, which gave them a sudden 
uplift in her affections, and taking their birds 
they jumped in the buckboard and father drove 
them to the station. Before they passed the outer 
gate of the farm they waved back, and I saw 
that it was for neither mother nor me, but for 
Duke and May, who were tugging with all their 
might to break their chains, with hope of another 
day afield in their company. 

Only a week went by when the express pack- 
age was brought home by father. It contained 
a sixteen-gauge gun, and in another compartment, 
mind you, were loading tools and a thousand 
empty shells. What more could a boy ask for? 
Pardon the exclamations of a boy. My happi- 
ness was complete! 

I wanted to go hunting right off the reel, but, 
of course, mother interposed, and I thought it 
presaged a stormy argument between her and 
father. For the moment, however, I was content 
to look at my gun. Father came out of the room 
and spoke to me. He and mother were smiling. 
I dared not ask the reason. He took the gun, 
admired it, and quietly instructed me about the 
action and the handling of it. 

But he could have spared himself of all this, 
for, as true as I am writing these lines, the 
handling of that gun was born in me. I did 
not listen! I knew it all ahead. For was I not 
blood of his blood, and welling over with con- 
geries of emotions which were driving me to 


the game? 





‘Awaiting my arrival. 
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IL. 
The First Bird. 


Since the presentation of the gun a year had 
gone by. I had been drilled and drilled in the 
rudiments of firearms, allowed frequent shots 
at crows, but during the dove season, when I 
could have gained some experience in wing shoot- 
ing, I spent with a relative in the city. All the 
time I longed to use the gun with our old pointer 
Duke. The dog had lost some of his snap, and 
was yielding precedence to some of the younger 
and faster dogs. Allalong father had intended him 
for me, for I heard him speak as though it would 
be impossible for me to spoil him. And, now, 
a longing as great as that for dog and gun over- 
whelmed me; it was for the opening of the quail 
season. 

Father’s. absence the opening day might cause 
the postponement of my first venture afield. 
Were it to occur what a disappointment it 
would be! 

I learned from my mother that my father 
would not return in time for the first day, and 
that they had arrived at the conclusion that I 
was to be allowed to hunt all day whenever there 
was a holiday, or afternoon, provisional on my 
being without a companion. They feared no 
danger for me were I to hunt alone. For a 
while I was not even to tell a neighbor’s boy or 
anyone else, lest they might force their company 
on me in the field. 

The burden on my mind was small in com- 
parison to that of my shell pockets, which yawed 
to the limit of their capacity with their stupendous 
burden of ammunition. I was sure not to be 
caught in the field without enough shells, but in 
a few hours I regretted the tax it placed on 
my movements. I would not, however, have given 
up carrying that immense supply for anything. 

From tales around the fireplace and from ob- 
servation I knew something of a dog’s require- 
ments. The matter of intelligence, too, had a 
place in my sentiency. Moreover, I do not recall 
this as much as the thrill seizing me on my route 
to the hunting areas. No morning was ever so 
beautiful. It painted the homely sedge a golden 
yellow, and robbed the ragweed tops of their 
swart ugliness. There was a bit of frost on the 
ground, and the hardwoods also shone the touch 
of the fall pigments. 

The old dog inspired in me a bond of sympathy 
with him, and I wished to help him all the ways 
possible. Duke was my kind of dog then, and 
I am still loyal to his memory, for he is my kind 
of a dog now. With bold dash and wide range 
in the open he rushed out and the heavy cover 
he worked closely. Whatever arguments may 
be offered in favor of different methods of work 
my ideal will always be this. I am aware of 
the difficulty encountered in obtaining the com- 
bination. We hear of them in books and noisy 
argument around the stove at the hunting camp, 
but one of the rarest things to be had is a real 
combination covey and single bird dog. 

The very beauty of Duke’s cast from the start 
was compelling. He went straight over barren 
grounds without delay and into the heavy seed- 
bearing ragweed cover, active as he could be. ‘With 
his noble head high against the wind and black 
nostrils quivering for contact with the scent he 
loved so dearly, he raced over the wide areas 
down to the swale of billowing yellow sedge 
just out of my sight over the crest of a small 
rise. 

Peering far ahead I saw him, a distant statue 
Transfixed on the edge of 
the sedge patch stood the old fellow, high-headed 
and positive of a covey find. Every movement 
of the birds was recorded in those big blood 
vessels of the face, and his marvelously beautiful 
brown eyes stared ahead in happy contemplation. 
Duke had them! 





Would I ever get to him in time? He was 
absolutely reliable and had been so for years. 
Yes, the old fellow waited for me. Breathless, 
I came to him. I walked with shaking knees 
ahead of him. 

Whir! Whir! The bursting sounds of mighty 
muffled thunders, and I pulled both triggers. 
There were two separate clicks. I almost went 
into tears. Thank God! nobody had seen me, 
for I had forgotten to load my gun. 

Old Duke stood still for an instant, his great 
brown eyes marking the flight of the birds, until 
they abruptly dropped into a growth of post oak 
and sumac. Out he went again, straight to the 
quarry, then into the thicket out of my sight. 

Loading the gun I followed, and fighting my 
way through the small blackberry vines and 
tangle of sawbriar, I came to the old timer, who 
was half crouching on point. Up went the single 
and I fired. The sole reward for my shot was 
the falling of a few post oak leaves. Eight birds 
met the same salutation, and not one was hit. 

It was not such an easy game after all! I 
had laughed ar times when sportsmen spoke of 
their misses. It was no more a laughing matter. 
Undismayed I determined to try again—try 
again and again as long as my pockets held a 
shell. In the wheat stubble, in the corn, back 
in the ragweed and sedge the old timer performed 
miraculously and presented me with countless 
opportunities. I always failed. 

Later in the day my little legs tired. It was 
no more a question who would tire, Duke or I? 
I sat down and ate lunch, not, however, without 
sharing with Duke. I patted him lovingly and 
out of his eye I caught a wink of encouragement; 
there would be better things in store for me. 

Afternoon opened no more auspiciously than 
during the morning. Every time I thought I 
pulled right on the bird there was a vacancy. 
Once the paper, the outer covering of the wad, 
encouraged me. I thought, perhaps, I had 
brought down a feather and ran to where it fell. 
I searched carefully and discovered the mistake. 

On the route home Duke searched persistently. 
Not far from the house he froze into point, just 
as the sun fell behind the hardwoods and the 
chill of evening came on. I walked slowly to 
him. I would control my nervousness in spite 
of myself. I bit my lip. Gradually I gained tke 


’ dog’s head, and I kicked once into the clump 


Up went the birds with their 
My gun dropped auto- 


of matted foxtail. 
thunder resounding. 


matically on one, and for an infinite part of a 
second it played on its back. My hand steeled 
my forefinger to the occasion. 
trigger. 

Could it be true? Yes, for I beheld the cloud 


I pressed the 





- 


Peering Far Ahead I Saw Him, a Distant Statue 
Awaiting My Arrival. 








of feathers! I beat Duke to it. And there, deed 
on the lespedeza at my feet, was a monster cock 
quail laying on its back, its beautiful white throat 
pointing to me. Picking it up I smoothed its 
beautiful plumage, held its still warm body to 
my cheeks and shouted to the world my happi- 
ness. 

Laugh, if you will, blase sportsmen who have 
killed thousan=c brt remember it was a boy, 
his first gun, l:is first dog and his first quail! 


Ill. 
At Fault. 

Quail hunters in a way are similar in their pre- 
dilictions to other devotees of outdoor sports. With 
experience, ideals and ideas undergo a change, 
and instruments or tools of the sport, once so 
well thought of, as experience and modern in- 
ventiveness denote their deficiencies, succumb to 
the new. The older we become in the sport of 
quail shooting our requirements vary. While 
farming alters shooting conditions, if we are real 
sportsmen for nothing in the world would we 
have the original habitat of the birds destroyed, 
but instead we are seemingly desirous of having 
our dog work in conformity with the environ- 
ments, and our guns must be especially built for 
field and cover shooting. 

In early years, as far as my dog was con- 
cerned—and myself—I could not see any defects 
in his work. Father sometimes laughed at the 
big liver and white pointer, how he handled me 
instead of being handled by me, was the way 
he put it. Yet it demanded some little thought 
on my part to discover what he was alluding to. 
From him only I submitted criticism of my 
companion. 

Constantly I hunted with Duke. He followed 
me to school when I brought my gun with me, 
as with increase in years I gained liberties. 
After foraging around for the gleanings of the 
lunch buckets, he went to a choice spot, where 
familiarity with the room taught him few ever 
ventured near, and that was back of the teacher’s 
desk. There he slept peacefully. 

The teacher was a liberal-minded, large, jovial 
woman, and permitted this privilege to Duke and 
seldom alluded to his presence, except when he 
had audible dreams about pointing some gigantic 
bird. He made a fearful noise then, but he sub- 
sided as quickly as the pupils when the rule was 
once brought into play. Duke’s privilege was 
granted as a return favor for the fat quails I 
occasionally brought to teacher. 

From our farm to the school was two miles 
of great quail country all the way, my daily 
shooting making but slight inroads on the im- 
mense number of birds that wandered in from 
the wild timber country to the cultivated lands. 
Just as soon as the scholars were dismissed, with 
a glance at my gun the old pointer stretched him- 
self, and shaking all the kinks out of his frame, 
he emitted a joyous yelp and bounded for the 
fields. Those birds he well knew, and no matter 
how often they moved to other feeding places 
he found two to three coveys. 

At this period I had only an hour to shoot in 
before dark intervened. Sometimes I killed one 
bird, and on some days three—seldom more. On 
Saturday I put in a full day. And it was on 
one of these holidays that I met a man from 
town, whom I knew had once trained dogs as a 
profession. 

“Old Duke can sure find them yet with any 
dog,” he declared, “but it’s a pity the way the 
old fool breaks shot!” 

Owing to my unseemly sensitiveness about 
Duke I left the man in the field. My father 
could talk all he wanted about Duke, but there 
the line was drawn. As soon as I got home I 
asked father: “What is breaking shot?” 
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Transfixed on the Edge of a Sedge Patch 
of a Covey Find. 


With a comical allusion to Duke as an ex- 
ample father enlightened me. - 


At last within the armament of Duke’s perfec- 
tions there was a flaw, and I had discovered 
it—breaking shot! I knew he was deaf as a 
post, but that he had another defect I was not 
aware of until then. Deafness could not be 
cured, but the other, a habit, certainly could be 
eradicated from him. I would stand behind him, 
and after shooting as he chased the flying bird 
I would shoot him with a light load of shot. 
To be sure there was no danger I withdrew the 
top wad of a cartridge and took out a portion of 
the No. 8 shot before replacing it. 


Like a boy, and as many men have, I reasoned 
that once alone would do the work. Early the 
following Saturday morning in a slight drizzle I 
followed the old warrior, and soon discovered 
him tacked onto birds in a thicket in a flat be- 
tween two small elevations. Here was my op- 
portunity to cure the dog! I backed off a little 
way from him, firing my right barrel, at which 
the birds flushed, and as he rushed after them I 
fired the left barrel at his hindquarters. 

From the thicket emanated a yelp of pain, and 
my heart sank within me. I regretted the act, 
yes, I regretted it before I ever withdrew the 
empties from the gun! I ran to where Duke 
had been. He was gone! I searched and 
searched, then shouted until my lungs chafed 
from the violence of the éxertion. No Duke 
responded. Simultaneously it began to rain hard, 
and on its heels came a fierce storm of sleet 
from the northwest. 

Journeying home I felt contented that the old 
dog would be waiting for me on the porch. 
Would he be there? No, I anticipated it at the 
misgivings that charged me before I even got 
within the front gate. There was no need of 
looking, for Duke was not there. 

I shook off of me the wet of the storm and 
entered the house. Thank God no one asked 
questions then, for I could not have borne them. 
The weather saved me. Mother and father had 
too much knowledge of quail shooting to ask 
about luck, but Kate, the maid of all work, teased 
me, as she was glad to have “none of them little 
measly patridges to clean.” 

Little dinner did I eat. Nobody paid me any 
attention. I looked out on the porch to Duke’s 
straw-lined box, but no Duke was coiled within. 
Yet none of the family remarked at my constancy 
to that place of outlook. A hundred times I 
went to that window where his box could be 
seen, my heart swelling with conflicting emo- 


Stood the Old Fellow, High-headed and Positive 


tions. Duke must be dead, otherwise nothing 
could prevent his return. Time and again until 
supper I faced the wind and went to the barn 
where father’s dogs were, but no Duke had ar- 
rived. 


At supper I ate less than at dinner, and mother 
thought I looked pale. From exposure that 
morning she attributed it, and I was ordered to 
bed. I slept on the ground floor, and before 
entering my bed I got Duke’s box and moved 
it beneath mine. If the moon ever came out I 
could see it. 


Duke must be dead. He had crawled off in his 
death agonies and died in the storm. Surely, if 
any one merited punishment for cruelty, I did! 
I formulated all kinds of self chastisements that 
I would subject myself to for the foolish act. 
One thing I would never do it again. I would 
never own another dog; I loved them too well 
and did not know how to treat them. Then, my 
little body racked with anguish. I tried to sleep. 
I could not. The same thought perpetually held 
me awake—Duke was sleeping the sleep of death 
out in the cold fields. 


The storm was abating. Occasionally a fierce 
blast flung itself at the house, but all the while 
the storm was subsiding. I looked out once more 
into the night. The fields were the white of sil- 
ver, as a shimmering moon broke through balls 
of white feathery clouds. And presently I heard 
a light footstep on the porch. I heard it repeated. 
I trembled. I heard it again. My light was 
turned low. I jumped out of bed to turn it up, 
but could not keep my eyes from the window. 


Was it a robber at the window? My sleep- 
craving eyes centered, and the cloud of perturba- 
tion obscuring me had dissolved. The figure at 
the window was a big dog standing on its hind 
legs; and with its forepaws on the widow sill, 
was peering in at the light. That dog was Duke! 


I rushed to the window, lifted it up and 
Duke jumped in the room. I threw my arms 
around him sobbingly, and kissed his homely 
face and every wrinkle on it. And I sobbed and 
kissed him over again. 

Next morning I slept late. So when mother 
opened the door, and I pulled the heavy cover aside 
she laughed. For there together on the bed sleep- 
ing happily were her big boy and his first dog. 





(This is the first installment of a series of de- 
lightful stories on quail hunting, written by an 
acknowledged expert. They will be continued in 
future numbers of Forest and Stream.) 
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WILD LIFE 


ING PARADISE THAT 


ALONG THE RIVER PEARL 


A LITTLE FREQUENTED AND LITTLE KNOWN MISSISSIPPI HUNT- 


AWAITS THE LOVER OF ROD AND GUN 


By W. E. Davidson, Deputy Game Warden of Mississippi. 


AVING previously arranged with J. W. 

Courtney as guide and cook on this trip, I 

left Jackscn, Miss., on the morning of May 
10, 1916, and after a drive of 23 miles I arrived 
at his home, where I found him with everything 
ready. Leaving there the next morning we drove 
to Offahoma in Leake County, where we began 
our long trip back down the river. 

Offahoma is a quaint old Indian town, nestling 
on the banks of Yocknayouckna creek, amidst 
the lofty pines just above where it empties into 
Pearl River. It is still sleeping in its quiet way, 
still listening to the soft sighing of the wind in 
the branches of the forest trees, waving the 
shadows back and forth, up and down over the 
crystal waters of this creek, fed by a thousand 
springs, and flowing onward until it mingles with 
the waters of Pearl River, then onward to the 
gulf. 

‘We saw plenty of turkey and squirrels here, 
but it being the closed season we could not shoot 
them. Pushing down stream from here, with 
Courtney at the.paddle, we soon left behind this 
quaint old town» . Several miles below I got out 


my fishing tackle and with live spot-tail minnows 
soon had ‘enough to grace our frying pan. I 
found black bass and white perch plentiful here, 
and could have taken almost any. desired number 
for they would strike almost every cast. We 
finished our meal and pipes and resumed our 
journey at-1.30 P. M. Squirrels barked and chat- 
tered. Kingfishers swooped and cackled, and as 
we rounded a bend two large blue cranes rose 
and sailed up stream to stilt around in some 
shallow place until perhaps some other passerby 
started them up again. Nature was truly beauti- 
ful here. Stately oaks and pines, chinquapins and 
beech lined the banks for miles with their spread- 
ing branches entwined with muscadine vines, 
with clusters of green muscadines as large as 
Concord grapes; wild honeysuckle and mag- 
nolias were in bloom, and intermingling their 
perfumes, shed a fragrance over the whole forest. 
The white sandbars were glistening in the sun, 
with now and then a soft-shelled turtle drying 
in its rays. 

We were now at the mouth of Yocknayouckna 
and in Pearl River proper. A place to camp 


for the night was our object now. We found 
one about two miles on a long white sandbar, 
the crest covered with a carpet of Bermuda 
grass, with several sugarloaf shape catawba trees 
that made it an inviting place. Courtney called 
me at 4 o’clock next morning to coffee and flap- 
jacks, which were soon over and to pack up was 
a matter of only a few minutes and we were off 
for the day. 

Twenty miles below here Coffeebogue Creek 
mingles its waters with the Pearl. We passed 
great gravel beds, worth millions of dollars, long 
pebble shoals, over which the crystal waters 
leaped and danced, and tried to tell me in mute 
language of Indian legions in song and story of 
the Choctaw braves that trod its shores in the 
long ago, in quest of game and perhaps the scalp 
of some early settler. Two miles below here we 
saw our first deer—two does and a fawn—that 
bounded away on our approach, up the bar and 
over the banks and were soon out of sight. 

Two eagles were circling overhead and as‘ I 
stepped ashore I heard the swish of the air and 
the “put, put, put” of some wild turkeys on the 
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other side that told me in the language of the 
forest of the tragedy that was being enacted 
over there. 

The sandbars were pitted with the tracks of 
deer and bob-cat and the eagles that I saw made 
me know that wild turkeys were plentiful, for 
the cats and the eagles are both the natural 
enemies of the wild turkey. : 

There were signs of fish everywhere—especi- 
ally the blue brim, that split the waters in every 
shallow eddy, and often in their flight would 
bound clean over our canoe. Blue brim, in my 
judgment, are the gamest small fish that inhabit 
these waters. They go in schools 
which often run into thousands, and 
I have often with a 7-ounce tackle 
caught as many. as one hundred 
and over. To get the best results in 
fishing for these fish is to use a 14- 
foot mutton cane rod, very small 
and light, not over seven or eight 
ounces, and a 12-foot sea-grass line 
with a goose-quill float about four 
inches long, that on casting will fall 
light on the water; using a number 
five Carlisle hook, and almost any 
kind of small bug for bait, for they 
are strictly bug eaters, rarely ever 
striking at a minnow of any kind. 
They are hard strikers and range in 
size from three-fourths to one and a 
half pounds, rarely ever going over 
this size. These waters are literally 
teeming with black bass, trout, brim 
and white perch. The woods with 
small game of all native kind— 
cranes, Indian hens, woodducks and 
sandpipers are everywhere.. The 
swoop and cackle of the king-fisher 
is heard almost every moment in the 
day. Cowslip vines were in full 
bloom with their large red bell 
shape blossoms. The copper-throat- 
ed humming bird was flitting and 
whirling with his soft purring hum, 
the wild honey bees filled the ai: 
with music from their tiny winzs. 
Across the river and back some dis- 
tance in a cypress brake two horned 
owls were hooting. Down the river 
in some tall pines the “T-kay, T-kay” 
of the chick hawk was heard. Would 
that I could stay the rifle bullets for 
a few years so that your children and 
my children might visit such places 
as this and see wild life in all of its 
glory. This vast valley of virgin 
forest has not yet been touched by 
the woodman’s axe and I hope it will 
never be. I understand it belongs to 
the Interior Lumber Company, or the 
largest acreage of it does, and they 
are contemplating building a railroad 
along its route to remove their tim- 
ber. If they do it will be a death- 
blow to wild game life in this part 
of the Mississippi, for now as it is 
it is nature’s home; the home of 
thousands of song birds, the brown thrush, the 
oriole, the linnet and the wren, the nesting place 
of thousands of small water birds. 

After spending several days here we broke 
camp for our next run down the river. The 
morning was fine with its perfume-laden breeze, 
from the wild flowers that grew in profusion, 
everywhere. ‘We had hardly gotten started be- 
fore we ran plump into another bunch of deer 
that were taking their morning drink from the 
river. They broke away at sight, going down 
the river for several hundred yards in plain 
view before turning over the banks and out of 
sight. There were four in this bunch, one buck, 





a doe and two young ones about half grown. 

I saw several flocks of woodducks passing up 
and down stream. The young ones were about 
half grown. The chicken hawks are their worst 
enemies, and wherever you find woodducks you 
will find the hawks. It reminds me of the old 
adage: “Wherever the hen scratches you will 
find the bug also.” Squirrels were still plentiful 
and wild turkey tracks were on every bar. I 
saw several single turkeys fly across the river. 
They had been scattered that morning by an 
eagle or a bob-cat, and were getting together on 
the other side. 





Breakfast in Camp—A Ceremony That Requires Devout 
Attitude and State of Mind. 


Having tired of game fishing, I thought I 
would pay my respects to the channel cat, so 
with a bucket of spot tail minnows Courtney 
soon put me over to mid-stream where the chan- 
nel was deep and swift, and the fun was on. 
These fish are quite game and strike live min- 
nows readily. They range from one to five 
pounds and put up a fight that has some ginger 
in it. After taking four of these we had dinner 
and a rest of several hours. 

One meets some queer characters on a trip 
like this. I met one man here who told me he 
was looking for white oak timber to make gun 
carriages for the English army and I thought he 
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was “a long way from Tipperary,” for we were 
forty miles from the nearest railway station at 
that time. 

Pearl River undoubtedly was named for its 
pearl bearing mussels that you find all along its 
sandbars, from the size of a silver dollar to 
six inches long and about four inches wide. I 
did not see any that would measure larger or 
wider than those. I have seen several pearls 
that were taken from these mussels that ranged 
in value from $10 to $100, so’ I am told. 

As Courtney fixed camp for the night I was 
taking some. observation. Just below camp an 
enormous eagle perched on the top of 
a giant cypress. He looked as if he 
was studying the Mexican situation, 
but I knew he had- Mississippi wild 
turkeys on his mind. Bob-cat tracks 
were plentiful; that told me in un- 
spoken language that wild turkeys 
were here. Black bass and trout 
were lunging in ‘the mouth of the 
creek and a school of minnows were 
scurrying back and forth and in 
their frantic effort to keep out of 
the way would often flounce clean 
out on the sand. Just across the 
river a kingfisher with his charac- 
teristic cackle flushed a drove of 
woodducks that sailed up the creek 
and settled down for the night. Next 
morning we were off for Duck Pond 
Lake, once the stopping place of mi- 
gratory birds. I am told that at 
night they would come in so thick to 
roost that you could kill as many 
ducks as you wanted with a boat 
paddle, but somehow I doubt this. 
This was once a lake that covered 
forty acres of ground that was a 
great roosting place for ducks and 
geese, but it is fast filling up and in 
course of time will disappear. It is 
yet a great place for small water 
birds of all kinds and still an ideal 
fishing ground, and especially for 
blue brim. Pete Lake, just below 
here, made its appearance over night, 
and I am told by the old settlers that 
there was a man whose surname was 
Pete, had settled here and owned 
quite a number of negro slaves, and 
herds of sheep that used to graze 
over the wild open land in those 
days. Wild pea-vines covered the 
whole country and one day one of 
his slave sheep herders told him that 
a lake of water had made its ap- 
pearance there *that was not there 
the evening before. Pete Lake has 
no connection with Pearl River. It 
is more than a mile out from the 
river in the flat pine woods, and one 
of the most peculiar things of it is 
the water stands at one height in it 
the year round. Here is an ideal 
fishing and camping ground. 

I have seen spoon-bill cats that measured 
six feet long caught on a set line, alligator 
gars that measured five feet long that were 
shot from the bank with high power rifles, 
and would have weighed close around. one hun- 
dred pounds; and white perch that tipped the 
scales at three pounds caught with the rod and 
line; black bass that weighed eight pounds and 
nine ounces taken with the reel and rod with a 
rainbow minnow, and blue brim caught by the 
hundreds. This is truly Mississippi’s best in- 
land fishing ground and an ideal camping place. 

After two weeks spent on this beautiful stream 
we crossed the Old Natchez Trace, and then home. 


Attention, 
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THE VANISHING LAST FRONTIER 


MOOSE FACTORY, NOW A CENTER OF IMPORTANCE, IS ASSUM- 
ING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ORDINARY VILLAGE 


of Canada one sees in 

the lower left-hand 
corner of James Bay the 
name Moose Factory, one 
of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s trading posts. Find- 
ing it thus situated, on the 
shores of that ice-laden 
sea, there is conjured to the 
mind a picture of a group 
of stockaded buildings 
closely shrouded by the 
primeval forests, storm- 
ridden and dread. Rough, 
bearded trappers, fur-clad 
and armed with long rifles, 
busy themselves with prepa- 
rations for journeys farther 
into the wilds, whilst buck- 
skin-clothed Indians slouch 
about the borders of the 
post. Or, if one dwells on 
a summer scene he may see 
birchbarks with wild-look- 
ing, long-haired natives 
driving them through frothing rapids to a land- 
ing on the beach below the fort, where the tents 
of the hunters are grouped together. All is 
strange and outlandish and foreign to the home- 
land in the south. 

But what delusions would be found could one 
be suddenly transported to the place in mind 
without passing through the succeeding stages 
of river travel, camp life and contact with the 
people on the way, educative steps which would 
prepare the visitor for the surprise awaiting him. 

An aeroplane carrying one from the settle- 
ments at the end of steel over night to Moose 
Factory would land him in the midst of a little 
village such as might find anywhere near home. 
For such is this interesting old trading post of 
the north. 

It has its store, stocked far better than many 
of the “general” stores in fair-sized towns; its 
church and school, farm land and vegetable 
gardens. Seldom is a birchbark seen, but drawn 
up on the river bank numerous Peterboros lie 
and at a wharf in summer time is moored a 
steamer, when not on its cruises to the other 
posts about the bay. Unkempt Indians, unattrac- 
tive in appearance, slow of movement and spar- 
ing of speech, and timid squaws, their black locks 
hidden by shawls whose tartans represent a dozen 
different clans; gaunt, quarrelsome wolf-dogs and 
dark-skinned children add the necessary touches 
of local color to remind one that this is the 
country of the Hudson Bay. 

Only the dearth of news and the keen inter- 
est shown by all in the stranger brings home to 
one the remembrance that there lie between him 
and the settlements on the southern side of the 
Height of Land miles and miles of river, woods 
and muskeg unmarked by civilization’s hand. 

All these centuries the fur posts grew and 
prospered. Artisans, smiths, coopers, tinkers 
and tailors were brought out to the country and 
our own particular trading post earned for itself 
the name it has since retained, Moose Factory. 
Rough furniture and homespun clothing, leather 


L OOKING at the map 


By R. J. Fraser. 





Less Than Two Hundred Miles to “the Line’, the Railroad and Civilization. 


boots, metal utensils and tools suited to the re- 
quirements of the country were made at Moose. 
The old buildings erected for the purpose are 
still in evidence, many of them in very good 
repair. Besides becoming the manufacturing 
center of the district it was also the port and 
distributing point of all the goods that came by 
ship. Up the Moose and Missanaibi Rivers, clear 
through to Michipicoten on Lake Superior, was 
the route to the great fresh water seas. Before 
the days of a transcontinental railroad or a ship 
canal many a ton of freight that was landed at 
Moose went west by the Michipicoten route, on 
the backs of tireless halfbreed packers or in the 
deep-bellied freight canoes. 

With the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway the old route for freight and mail from 
Michipicoten was abandoned. Missanaibi station 
became the new starting point on the downriver 
trip for the mail packet, the year inspector, and 
the clerk who had spent his furlough “down in 
Canada.” When a Moose Factory man spoke of 
“the line” and dwelt longingly on the words you 
knew he meant the railway crossing at Missanaibi. 
With the construction of the National Trans- 
continental the line has become that point where 
the latest steel bridges the Abittibi, only one 
hundred and eighty miles from the Post. The 
junction of that line with the Temiscamingue 
and Northern Ontario at Cochrane has brought 
the James Bay region within comparatively easy 
reach, 

Moose Factory is now the district headquarters 
for the H. B. C. and one of the most important 
posts of the country. The district manager has 
under his jurisdiction fifteen posts and sub-posts. 
To supply these is a small steamer, the “Inenew,” 
which is the Cree word for “The Indian.” From 
June to October it runs about the bay from 
depot to outlying forts and in wintertime rests 
in a snug bed in the woods of the river bank, 
safe from the ice cakes that are borne down the 
spring torrents of the Moose. In winter connec- 
tion is had with dependent posts by dog teams. 


A mission provides an 
orphanage for over fifty 
Indian children and has a 
hospital attached. In earlier 
years the company kept a 
resident doctor at the post, 
but in recent years the mis- 
sionary or the factor have 
been called upon to fill the 
gap. If a patient can sur- 
vive the long winter months 
of waiting he receives pro- 
fessional treatment from 
the government doctor who 
once a year travels from 
the line with the Indian 
treaty agent’s party. In 
summertime the missionary, 
Rev. Mr. Haythornthwaite, 
with an assistant, conducts 
a school and the younger 
members of the hunters’ 
families who camp about 
the post are taught to read 
and write. In the boat shed 
one finds the veteran boat- 
builder and his sons at work on a “York,” or 
river boat, intended for inland use or for one of 
the other posts. At different times small fifteen- 
ton schooners have been built and launched here 
and a fleet of these craft supplement the work 
of the steamer in the distribution of supplies. 
Draught oxen are seen hauling firewood and the 
freight from the landing to the depot; in the 
meadows one finds cattle raised from stock 
brought years ago from England. The hay- 
ing is done by Indian labor, slow but inexpensive, 
for in all probabilities the natives seen handling 
the hay forks are in this way being made to pay 
for trapping advances, or “debt,” as it is called— 
it is really credit—given to them the previous 
winter, 

Little of the picturesqueness of the days of the 
early fur trade as portrayed by the pen of Stew- 
art Edward White and others remains at Moose, 
though not so many miles away, up the Mis- 
sanaibi River, can yet be traced the site of Con- 
jurer’s House, the scene of one of the former 
writer’s most interesting northern tales. The 
Chief Factor is now known as the Manager and 
he and his staff of traders and clerks no longer 
gather about the common board, where we were 
wont to believe huge roasts of venison and bear 
were daily consumed. 

Each has now his own house and “white man’s 
grub” is the common fare. Game is not as 
plentiful as of yore and the Indian hunter de- 
mands good payment for his kill. 

Flanking the flagstaff on the river bank are 
two old bronze cannon, relics of the days when 
Moose was a fort. 

Though many of the picturesque features have 
gone from Moose this, at least, remains: The 
traveler, be his mission what it may, tourist, 
hunter, even opposition trader, receives a wel- 
come the remembrance of which he carries with 
him evermore. The old Scotch hospitality, far- 
famed throughout the north, has descended from 
Highland fathers to their Canadian sons, un- 
affected by time or the new regime. 
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TEACH HER TO SHOOT 


A HEALTHFUL RECREATION FOR YOUR WIFE, 
YOUR SISTER, OR THE OTHER FELLOW’S SISTER 


HOOTING has been called a man’s sport; 
but there is less real reason to so term it 
than to call tennis, golf, or skating men’s 
sports. All these require more muscular power 
and organic erdurance than does gun practice. 

In fact, shooting in itself calls for only such 
faculties and abilities as have the same poten- 
tiality in a woman as in a man—good eyesight, 
calm nerves and a sense of accuracy. Of course, 
adventitious elements may make shooting ex- 
tremely strenuous; rough going in forest and 
field, killing and handling game, a military en- 
vironment, etc. find favor with comparatively 
few women. But shooting per se is just as 
much a woman’s game as a man’s and many 
excellent scores in trap shooting prove it. 

If it be true that shooting is instinctive in 
humanity, the instinct is latent in most women, 
for only an occasional woman takes up the gun 
voluntarily. Though the “naturalness” of gun- 
ning for -women may be debatable, it is unques- 
tionable that they like it as a sport when once 
initiated, and that the resultant benefits make for 
a high type of womanliness. 

Probably more women take up shooting to be 
with their husbands than for any other reason; 
and this, if there were no other object, would 
justify encouragement of the practice. We men 
know the lure of a shoot on holidays, but the 
only way to make the lady fair appreciate it is 
to get her to break a few “blue rocks.” Instead 
of detesting “that old gun club” she will soon be 
singing its praises and trying to outshoot the 
“mere man.” 

Though social considerations may prompt the 
beginning, the sport has a powerful grip all its 
own, and our sisters soon discover that they 
have been missing an elixir vitae of wonderful 
properties. Air and sunshine outrank all other 
cosmetics and nervines. There is just enough 
muscular exercise to bring a delightful fatigue 
and fine appetite; ennui from social functions 
and club duties as well as the irritability of the 





In Target Practice She May Wear Her Daintiest 
Things in Safety. 





By L. E. Eubanks. 


overburdened mother and housewife disappear 
before that not-to-be-denied fascination of break- 
ing flying targets. 

It is just this ruggedness«of sportsmanship 
that so many otherwise charming women lack. 
A wife who hugs the radiator all day and keeps 
her face buried in the “best seller,” or who gives 
herself up for hours at a time to needless worry 
and subjective thinking, cannot be other than 
peevish. Take her out and teach her sport, get 
her out of herself, eradicate these pernicious 
ideas of “caste” and instill the fine old democ- 
racy of the gun. If there is any sportsman’s 
blood in her, selfishness and morbidness will 
disappear; she will soon see how fine it is to 
be a “good loser’ or a chivalrous winner, to be 
“one of the bunch” with something to look for- 
ward to every few days. 

With her, skill is not the primary object; but 
reasonable proficiency should be sought, as it 
stimulates pride and interest and prevents “back- 
sliding” from embarrassment. Not all our sisters 
can rival Mrs. Topperwein and Mrs. Schilling, 
no more than all men can become Gilberts or 
Germans; but to be merely a. fair shot is worth 
many times the necessary effort. Familiarity 
with a gun may be valuable knowledge some 
day; it is particularly desirable with all this war- 
talk buzzing in the air. 

If your wife or sister (or the other fellow’s 
sister) is particularly fastidious about her ap- 
pearance, you will make a big point in showing 
that unbecoming clothes are not at all essential 
to target shooting. In hunting, a woman has to 
get “mussed up” a bit, but in target practice she 
may wear her daintiest things with perfect 
safety. Of course, you and I know that when 
the great sport gets its grip on her she'll forget 
whether she’s wearing a silk waist or a sweater; 
but at the beginning every favorable argument 
will be useful. The mark of the gun-butt against 
the shoulder may be prevented by covering the 
waist at this point with a removable piece of 
cloth; also, there is a manufactured article for 
this purpose, a kind of stall that fits over the 
gun-butt. If you care to encourage their use, 
there are “nifty” shooting costumes that might 
add to the game’s attractions for her. 

But with all this ground won, she yet has to 
be introduced to the gun. You must go about 
this discreetly and patiently, or your wife will 


give up before she gets started. Probably the 


best plan is to have her use a 22-caliber rifle 
equipped with a silencer, while she is getting 
used to a gun and learning the proper positions. 
The silencer, doing away. with the noise and 
lessening the recoil, “refines” the business for her 
and allows better opportunity for the develop- 
ment of correct gun habits. Then when she 
takes up a shotgun, habituation to the recoil 
will come quickly, and she will have the incen- 
tive to persevere that she wouldn’t have had be- 
fore making any progress. Still further, the use 
of a silencer makes home practice more prac- 
ticable; and shooting at stationary targets is the 
logical antecedent of the wing and trap-work. 
Choose for her a fairly heavy shotgun, with a 
rather liberal drop. Though a 12-guage is a 
little heavier for her to hold, the difference be- 
tween it and a 16-gauge is more than counter- 
balanced by the lighter recoil of the former. Mrs. 
Schilling, champion among the Pacific Coast 
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Hugging the Radiator All Day, Reading ‘Best 
Sellers’, Will Never Give Poise and 
Grace Like This. 


women, stands less than five feet in height and 
weighs but ninety-five pounds, yet she handles 
a 12-gauge with dexterity and effect. 

Teach your pupil to use both eyes. Binocular 
shooting is the correct system and she probably 
will adopt it of her own accord. You have a 
blank paper and a chance to inscribe an enviable 
record; in this respect, a raw pupil is to be 
preferred to one with “some experience.” There 
are no stubborn faults to correct, and the in- 
structor has only to show the correct method. 
The teaching is altogether positive, with the 
average run of women and they learn more 
rapidly than is generally believed. 

Another point you should emphasize at the 
beginning is the value of flexibility at the waist. 
Teach her to swing the body gracefully with the 
gun and not depend on jerking the piece spas- 
modically from place to place with the arms 
while holding her body rigid. 

Elucidate the psychological phase of the art, 
showing that successful wing shooting must be 
learned between trials—but studying out the ra- 
tional, and correcting the mistakes of preceding 
work-outs. 

Above all, have the board of encouragement 
ever ready. Our women are considerably more 
sensitive than we, and are particularly quick to 
notice a slight when in a strange environment. 
Explain away her failures and make corrections 
by the suggestive method. Companionship is 
your aim, skill is of secondary importance; so 
do not let your own prowess and enthusiasm for 
the game cause unkindness to your best chum. 
Be impartial in dealing with your “two loves.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 





Brother William 


N looking over the multitudinous changes in 
| the game laws that are made every year, fol- 

lowing the good American precept that what- 
ever is must be wrong, and needful of quick 
amendment, we often wonder whether our legis- 
lators give an occasional thought to Brother 
Bill, who personifies the typical American citizen, 
appealed to tearfully and eloquently when an 
election is pending, and given a merry cacophony, 
to use a slang expression, ever after. 

Brother Bill is a useful citizen. He is the 
bulwark of our liberties, if we are to believe the 
politicians. As a matter of fact he does bob up 
on occasion as a handy man. He is helping just 
now to guard the border, and the rest of the 
family at home, are assisting in paying the taxes. 

Bill’s heart is generally right, but it must be 
admitted that his head is not. He has an idea 
that a little recreation now and then is a good 
thing, and a half-latent instinct, inherited from 
some of his forebears, who were the earlier 
Brother Bills, and fought to open America to 
civilization, causes him to yearn occasionally for 
the woods. Bill’s immediate necessities may be 
pressing, but he keeps an humble fishing outfit, 
and a gun or two, for use on odd days-off. 

Bill does not aspire to much beyond a scant 
reward of blue gills, or mayhap a bass of un- 
certain size, and his Nimrod propensities are 
satisfied with a stray cottontail. 

Still, he remembers as a boy that the old creek 
was a bully fishing place, and he recalls with a 
thrill the sound of the partridge drumming all 
over the neighborhood. That was before the 
advent of the tannery that poisoned all the water 
in the siream, and while, with the free dis- 
regard of others’ rights that too often pass as 
liberty in America, the market hunters were even 
then sweeping the wild life from the face of the 
earth, Bill, or more likely, Bill’s father, never 
dreamed that partial extinction was probable. 

When he goes out now he marvels that game 
is scarce, that fish are so few in contrast with 
the old days, and sighs in recollection. But be- 
tween us—and this observation may be taken as 
personal or impersonal—suspicion sometimes 
points to Bill as a chump. He is to blame for con- 
ditions as they are, and as they are to be in the 
future. That he allows his streams to be polluted 
is a crime for which no one else is to be held 
culpable; that he allows his game to be destroyed 
or stolen from him by lawbreakers, or by those 
who put unwise or selfish laws on the statute 
book, is a reflection on his own intelligence. 

There are a sufficient number of Bills in this 
country now to bring back the fish and the game 
in greater abundance than ever, if the indiffer- 
ence of the composite Bill did not stand in 
the way. 

“L’etat, cest moi,” was the proud utterance of 
the French monarch. Freely translated this 
means “I am boss.” 

That is what Brother William is, only he is 
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not working much at it now, or probably what 
is nearer the truth, has not been until lately. 

If he does take up the task, conditions will im- 
prove, but so long as he loafs on the job he 
should not attempt to shift responsibility to 
other shoulders. 


The Error of Their Weighs 

HIS is the season when the daily and weekly 
a press begin to report the “good luck” of 

returning anglers, who boast of catches that 
far outrun the limits of credulity, to say nothing 
of limitations imposed by reasonable laws. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the proneness of mankind 
to exaggerate his prowess and success in the 
fields of sport, it is still a fact that too many of 
these stories have some element of truth. 

A transient and gratifying local notoriety may 
attach the taking of an unusually large number 
of fish, or the capture of a record breaker by 
the certain and deadly process of slaughtering 
the smaller ones without cessation until the 
big one is brought to net, as is usually the case, 
but the true angler has only a feeling of indigna- 
tion and contempt for the weak-willed brother 
who thus succumbs to temptation, or in whom 
the sportsman spirit is lacking. 

Through the high favor of the red gods it 
may be given to almost any angler or hunter, 
for that matter, to find himself in a position 
once or twice in a lifetime where he may take 
at will the object of his quest, be it beast, bird 
or fish. And the extent of his acceptance of this 
opportunity measures the standard of his sports- 
manship. It is not that the law says “so many 
and no more.” Rather it is the regard for the 
rights of others that draws the dividing line. 
A severe temptation it is to forego such a chance 
of fortune, to restrain the ambition to make a 
record “just once,’ but he who conquers this 
primitive impulse has won for himself the only 
medal of honor that sportsmanship can bestow— 
a distinction which appears all the brighter when 
brought into contrast with the notoriety coming 
to him of gory record as a game butcher, or of 
equal guilt as fish destroyer. 

A good plan it is at times to clip these stories 
of excessive and illegal catches and bags and 
forward them to the proper game authorities. 
It may mean a lot of useless work to the latter, 
for the spirit of old Ananias still stalks afield 
and astream, but occasionally some transgressor 
is brought to see the light and correct the error 
of his ways—or weighs. 


. thousands. 





Jack Miner’s Geese 

EADERS of this paper do not need to have 
R repeated to them the story of Jack Miner 

and his wild geese. In various issues we 
have recounted how this man, by simple kindness, 
has succeeded in attracting to his little farm in 
Kingsville, Ontario, a yearly visitation of wild 
geese in numbers so large as to overtax the 
capacity of the small ponds adjacent to his dwell- 
ing, and quite beyond his ability to supply in the 
matter of food. 

In our report of the meeting of the Michigan 
Wild Life Association it was written that Miner, 
who was present, had confessed that after years 
of hunting, he had become impressed with the 
idea that all wild life feared him, and resolved 
to see what a different policy would accomplish. 

‘We doubt the accuracy of this story of conver- 
sion, and prefer to think of Miner as he is in 
real life—a kindly man, who likes to throw the 
mantle of human protection around the migrating 
aerial army of game fowl, the seasonal drift of 
which writes in the very sky the basis of sensible 
game legislation, were we only wise enough, and 
unselfish enough, to heed and follow it. 

At any rate, the wild geese, when they reach 
Miner’s farm in the spring, know that food and 
rest await them. The man almost robs himself 
to feed grain to his winged visitors, counted by 
The story can be read in the reports 
of the Canadian Conservation Commission and 
elsewhere, and we wish that it might have more 
general circulation. 

The moral—more than a moral, it is the essence 
of common sense—is that we can have the game 
with us if we will only give it a fair chance to 
perpetuate its existence. Shooting out of Na- 
ture’s season—not man’s—spells extinction. <A 
migratory law that does not recognize this fact 
is a joke, a reflection on intelligence. 

Conservation does not mean that hunting must 
cease, and all sport stop. On the contrary, it 
means better hunting, but at the proper time. 
And to that end those not obsessed by a spirit 
of blind selfishness can contribute their bit, their 
little bit, in the effort to imitate the Jack Miners, 
or in assisting them in a work that means only 
one thing—the preservation of game on this 
continent. 


Game is Beginning to Come Back 
E have hesitated for some months to voice 
a confirmation, growing out of reports 
that have been reaching us from widely 
scattered sections, but the facts now fully justify 
such a statement—the game is coming back. 
We do not mean that it is becoming abundant 
in all sections, nor that where it is reappearing 
there is anything mysterious in the fact. The 
evidence, resting on a drift of testimony nation- 
wide, is that fur and fin and feather, given a fair 
opportunity, will not only survive, but will in- 
crease rather than diminish. 
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“PEET-PEET” AND BROWNIE 


A LITTLE NATURE STUDY OF THE 
WOOD-DUCK AND HIS FAMILY 


By Will C. Parsons. 
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66 EET, peet, peet-peet!” For twenty years 
the silent man on the river bank had 
not heard that sound. 

Straight up the center of the stream, following 
each bend and curve as unerringly as a perfect 
ship follows her rudder’s impulse, came a beauti- 
fully feathered tourist from the direction of the 
sunny southlar.d, followed by his more sober 
clad wife. 

As the male spied the crouching human figure 
on the bank, he uttered a warning cry—‘“oe eek, 
oeek,” and, turning sharply to the left, sped 
through, just where the ghostly sycamore 
branches thrust out the thickest. He and his 
plump mate were gone! 

Not for twenty years before had the man seen 
a pair of wood-ducks (or summer ducks as they 
are also known) along that stream, and he then 
and there made mental resolution to get acquaint- 
ed with the interesting pair, should house-keep- 
ing be started somewhere along the river in his 
favorite territory. 

Unlike other birds, these ducks do not nest in 
the reeds along shore or upon some abandoned 
musk-rat’s house, but seeking some dead and hol- 
low monarch of the water line, choose a dark 
cavity, preferably in a limb jutting out over the 
stream, and there make their home and rear 
their young. 

The terrific floods of spring had completely 
changed the physical aspect of the river. Where 
once were deep and silent pools, riffles laughed 
and sang in the sunshine. ‘Where the riffles had 
once raced, beds of gravel appeared, and where 
the current had been normal the previous year, 
giant snags, bridge timbers and butts of huge 
walnut trees had gouged out holes in the bot- 
tom, and made a home for the bass, the sun fish, 
the shiners and the minnows. 

Along the river’s banks cottages of summer 
residents had been built. On the stream glided, 
from time to time, when the weather was pro- 
pitious, gayly painted canoes filled with laughing 
lads and lasses, and even a motor boat (where 
the water was deep enough) “put-putted” here 
and there. Also, upon the bars of gravel and 
sand, appeared to the wandering Crusoes, 
strange prints of feet, some showing the mark 
of the bathing sandal. So when the “peet, peet” 
of the male wood-duck fell upon the ears of 
this present Crusoe, he pondered along and deeply, 
for the wary wild folk allow but few mortals 
to spy upon their comings and goings. 

Away back in the days- of the “hick’ry” shirt 
and one suspender the watcher had come in 
contact with numbers of these birds and, -not 
much to his credit, had gunned more or less suc- 
cessfully for them. Long ago they had deserted 
the stream. Now, in spite of the march of 
civilization, a pair had returned! 

Sitting there in the warm sunshine Crusoe 
turned the matter over and over in his mind, 





Thanks to the Migratory Law and Better State Protection, the Wood-Ducks Are Coming Back. 


and stray bits of ideas began to collect in his 
brain. First he remembered that he had found 
the nest of an upland plover that spring—some- 
thing that he had never found before in that 
locality; that he had heard the soras chattering 
by the riverside, and never before had he heard 
them in that spot. Finally a big fish hawk—a 
bird not seen near there since he could remem- 
ber—had, the day before, dashed from the cloud- 
land, seized a spawning sucker from the shal- 
lows and had gone to some distant dead tree to 
devour his prey. The call of the quail had come 


at frequent intervals that spring, a thing not 


heard as frequently in years. 

Ah, the solution of the “Peet-peet” mystery 
was at hand! 

By a wise legislation thé state had protected 
the quail; the birds had not been shot, there- 
fore they had increased. The National govern- 
ment had finaliy awakened to the necessity of 
bird (especially migratory) conservation, and 
laws had been passed that tend to protect the 
migrants in the spring, when they pair and go 
to seek their nesting places. True, the floods 
may have spoiled the last year’s nesting places 
of the “Peet-peets” and disgusted them with 
their former. surroundings, but be this as it 
may, the fact remains that if “Peet-peet” and 
“Brownie.” his wife, had not been protected, 
they would never, never have got so far north! 

Again the man harked back through the misty 
vistas of memory and recalled an incident men- 
tioned by Wilson, to show that the wood-duck 
is fearless and tame. The great bird man says 
that in one instance that came to his knowledge 
a pair of these birds nested in a hollow tree 
within a few yards of where a ship was being 
built. Also that the wood-duck had been tamed 
and had bred in captivity, until they fairly over- 


ran the estates that fostered them. They be- 
came just like domesticated ducks and anyone 
who has raised a brood of “quackers” knows 
that it is sometimes embarrassing to be followed 
to the post office by a line of waggling, quacking 
waddlers ! 

During the latter part of April and the first 
part of May “Peet-peet” was occasionally seen 
as he sped up or down the river. “Brownie” 
was also visible at times, but so crafty was the 
pair that Crusoe could not locate the nest tree 
until— 

A sleepy afternoon; bees droning; river croon- 
ing; fleecy clouds lazily drifting; a buzzard al- 
most stationary in mid-air, and a long cane pole 
“set” at the roots of a gaunt sycamore tree for 
“goggle eyes.” 

Splash! 

Then, ever widening ripples circling toward 
the shore. Crusoe is indignant! Who could be 
pitching pebbles at his line? 

Then— : 

Up pops a little fuzzy head with a pair o 
beady, bright eyes, and a baby wood-duck, his 
paddles frantically catching the water, disappears 
around a miniature cape, and is lost to sight! 

Just beyond this “Brownie,” who has been 
dropping like a shadow with one duck at a time 
carried in her strong bill, marshals an even dozen 
little “fuzzies” and drives them to a more 
sheltered and less public pool. 

At the risk of a wetting (and perhaps worse) 
Crusoe climbs out on the snag and peeps within. 
There has been no necessity for elaborate nest 
building. Nature has provided the cavity, and 
floored it with the softest of wood-dust. Here 
“Brownie” has hatched her brood, all unbe- 
known to the bathers and the canoe parties! 

From former studies of the wood-duck, Crusoe 
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knows that something unusual has occurred 
to make the mother duck let one of the babies 
take that long drop from limb to water. As 
has been said, the beak of the mother is the 
“go-cart” of the duckling in the transfer from 
nursery to Nature’s school room. After the 
little chaps get into the water, it is just as 
natural for them to paddle as it is for a young 
robin to open his great, red mouth when the 
mother red breast comes with a wriggling worm. 


A bright-eyed boy he was, who solved the. 


mystery of the splash. Unbeknown to Crusoe, 
this gimlet-eyed gazer had been watching not 
only the ducks, but the fisherman as well, for 
many minutes. He spoke: “She jest brung ’em 
up outer the hole one at a time, same as a cat 
"ll carry a kitten. She did for sure for J seen 
her! Then she takes ’em one at a time by the 
wing, easy like, and she drops down to the river. 
The little fellers all stay quiet in a gang where 
she puts ’em. But one little chap, he’s either 
*fraid, or else he’s stubborn, for what does the 
mother do, but jest root him of’en the limb, 
and he comes down by yer cork!” 

Was “Brownie” a Spartan mother? 

The man figured the problem about like this: 
He had come on the scene of the family moving 
at an inopportune time. “Brownie” had landed 
all but one of her brood in safety, but the little 
fellow, seeing the strange form below, had 
balked at the last minute. The mother, divided 
between her duties to the little ones below, and 
fear of the solitary chap above had, in despera- 
tion, thrust “Fuzzy” out to chance and had 
dropped silently to “herd” her brood, while the 
last duckling paddled for safety. Bless his dear 
little fuzzy back! Crusoe would not have 
harmed a solitary “fuz”—and, neither would the 
gimlet-eyed boy! 

“Brownie” must have had a very strenuous time 
of it raising that brood. An old moss-backed 
snapping-turtle had to be watched. He just loved 
little ducks. A big-mouthed black bass that 
lurked in the shadow of a root in a deep pool 
was another enemy. Hawks and owls from 
above, and minks and weasels from the banks, 
all had to be guarded against, but mother 
“Brownie” knew their tricks and wiles, and by 
unceasing vigilance protected her offspring from 
all harm. Beautiful, harmless “Peets”; no 
wonder the red Indian took your beautiful 
feathers to ornament the stem of his pipe of 
peace! 


DEER IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Editor Forest and Siream: 

I read with much interest a letter in your 
July number from a Digby correspondent on 
game conditions in this province, in which 
reference was made to an open season this year 
for deer. I had just been informed by local au- 
thorities here (Liscomb ‘Harbour) that they 
were hoping for such an event, as the deer had 
become “real plentiful” in this neighborhood. 
As though in answer to unspoken doubts on my 
part I was given tangible evidence two days ago 
to that state of plenty. Running about among 
the islands between Liscomb and Mary Joseph 
Harbours in a gasoline launch, surrounded by 
the ever present dense fog of this coast, I sud- 
denly came on two beauties swimming about 
in the sea, a two-year-old buck and a pretty doe. 
We lassoed them with little difficulty and lifted 
them into the launch and trussed up their four 
legs. It was our first intention to take them to 


Halifax for one of the public parks there, but 
after considering the difficulties entailed, we set 
them free on the beach and they are now, I 
hope, back in their woodland haunts. 

R. J. Fraser. 
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RUFFED GROUSE, STRUTTING, 
(From Life) 
Illustration from “American Game Bird Shooting.” 


FAMILY LIFE OF THE RUFFED GROUSE 


A SEASON’S OBSERVATIONS AND THE 
INTERESTING THINGS THEY REVEALED 


By Charles S. West. 


WO generations of pioneer ancestry might 

make anyone peculiarly susceptible to the 

lure of the woods, and perhaps that is why 
the hunting spirit took possession of me when 
I was but a boy. With an old smoothbore rifle 
and the company of a younger brother I was 
supremely happy when wandering through the 
timber on our Michigan farm, climbing over 
brush and stone piles, struggling through deep 
snow, and coming home at night bringing a rab- 
bit or perhaps a partridge or a quail. Also in 
this way I gathered a store of vital energy which 
has kept me from disease throughout the long 
succeeding years. 

One winter there was much snow in Michigan, 
and because of continuous cold weather but one 
crust formed and that was near the ground. We 
found that partridges, walking through the deep 
and dry snow, would become so tired that their 
wings would drag beside them, making deeper 
and deeper marks in the snow, until, probably 
almost exhausted, the birds would rise in the 
air and fly for perhaps a hundred feet and then 
drop into the snow and burrow under for a few 
inches in depth and about two feet to one side, 
and.there rest and probably sleep. They could 
not have been feeding, for almost everywhere 
the crust beneath the soft snow would have kept 
them from the ground, and there were several 
strong indications that the birds slept. It has 
been said that partridges sometimes spend the 
night in the snow in extreme weather, but I have 
never seen this habit of resting beneath the snow 
in the day time described. That winter I ob- 
served it often. 

By following and closely examining a trail we 
could tell when we approached the point of flight 
by the depth of the marks made by the wings, 
and then, by moving cautiously, we could ap- 


proach the spot where the bird rested. The di- 
rection taken by the partridge after entering the 
snow was always uncertain, but by firing a charge 
of shot into the snow about two feet from the 
point where the bird entered, from a position on 
one knee so that the shot would rake the ground, 
we stood about one chance in four of hitting the 
bird. If not hit, it would rise with a whir-r-r-r 
that was startling and would be far away long 
before we could recharge our old muzzle-loader. 
This was, of course, pot-hunting of a very virul- 
ent type, save for the element of chance which 
entered into the transaction by reason of our 
uncertainty as to the bird’s exact location; but 
we were just boys and did not know. Pot-hunt- 
ing is ever the result of ignorance, for selfish- 
ness is rooted in ignorance. Unfortunately, it 
is not always the excusable ignorance of the 
small boy. 

Winter passed into spring and there was no 
more hunting but instead much work to do on 
the farm. Another winter was in prospect, how- 
ever, and the sound of drumming which some- 
times came to me from the woods brought 
pleasure with it only because it reminded me of 
hunting days to come. Ignorance again; for that 
sound should remind one of many things: 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

At that time the sight of a game bird would set 
my blood to surging, and the desire to kill the 
thing was quite beyond my control. I had not 
learned, although I was about to learn, that wild 
things may be. the subject of keen interest and 
the source of pleasure entirely aside from the 
enjoyment of hunting them for food. 

One afternoon the long roll of a partridge 
drum in the dark depths of the woods awoke 














within me a strong desire to see the bird make 
the sound. I wanted to know how he did it. 
I could not leave my work then, but I kept the 
desire, and a few weeks later when at leisure 
one day I stole away alone into the woods. In 
the deepest part there was a small opening which 
I called “The Glade,” where no trees grew and 
where my father had established his “sugar- 
camp” in the days before the great forest-fire 
seriously checked maple-sugar making in that 
section. I approached the Glade with that al- 
most silent tread which a barefoot boy accustomed 
to the woods can assume, and, concealing myself 
behind a fallen tree, I watched, eagerly, in the 
hope that the partridge there on the ground be- 
fore me would drum. Soon I discovered that 
instead of being the old cock whose drumming I 
heard, it was a mother bird, and all around her 
were little fuzzy chicks. 

On she came, all unconscious of my presence. 
She would choose a spot close to tall grass which 
might form a convenient cover in a moment of 
danger, and would ‘there scratch like a hen, ut- 
tering soft clucks when she backed away to 
allow the little chaps to gather up the food she 
uncovered. Always she kept raising her head 
and looking about for danger, and when she 
changed her scratching place she would scoot 





across the open spaces between bunches of grass 
with her chicks gathered close about her. Once 
a hawk swept across the open, and at her warn- 
ing every chick disappeared as if by magic. For 
an hour or more I watched her, and not for an 
instant did she relax her keen vigilance nor 
did she cease working except when danger 
threatened. 

Thus opened for me an ever-widening view of 
things. By fall I had learned that partridges 
and quail are more than pieces of game; that 
they may be mothers or members of happy 
families; that, living, they are useful if only be- 
cause of the pleasure and profit to be derived 
from watching them at work and at play; that 
they are to be taken for food, of course, when 
needed, but not to be wantonly destroyed to 
gratify the lust of killing. All summer I fol- 
lowed the little family about. I located their 
principal haunts and learned how to find them 
without letting them find me when I went into 
the woods. For hours at a time I watched them, 
silent and entranced. Deerflies boomed about 
my head, gnats annoyed me, mosquitoes stabbed 
me cruelly; but what I saw amply repaid me 
for the sacrifice of physical comfort. I watched 
them in our sugar-bush, saw them among the 
great oaks in Hinds’ woods, followed them along 
the edge of Berger’s wheat field and by slow 
stages away down through the tamarack swamp 
and back across the Briggs’ farm to our woods. 





On day in October when the youngsters were 
as large as their mother I came across them at 
about the place where I had first seen them in 
the spring. The sound of a distant drum came 
from somewhere down in the swamp. The birds 
heard it, too, and then one of them mounted a 
log and after strutting about and spreading his 
tail-feathers he gently waved his wings in the 
air, hesitated and waved again. Soon he seemed 
to realize what he was trying to do, and then 
his wings began to move at an increasing rate 
until they produced a roar that was music to my 
ears as it was to his. He was drumming, and I 
was seeing him do it! 

After that the family remained together for 
some time but the young ones seemed more in- 
dependent of their mother. Late one afternoon 
when the weather was getting cold and there 
was the feel of snow in the air I found the flock 
on the edge of the woods. There were but 
three of them! This looked bad for the winter’s 
hunting, but suddenly I realized that I did not 
care. I have no quarrel with the legitimate 
sportsman, indeed I enjoy good sport myself; 
but I had lost, forever, my passion for useless 
destruction of bird life. 

While wondcring what had become of the rest 
of the flock I noticed that the three remaining 
young ones showed signs of uneasiness, running 
about aimlessly, flying into the trees and down 


Suddenly 


again without any evident purpose. 
one arose and flew straight away across the fields 
until he was lost to view in the gathering shades 


of the night.. The next day none but the mother 


remained. 


It is a fact, I think, that there comes a time 
in the life of birds of the grouse kind when 
they seem to go crazy and soon afterward fly 
straight away for many miles, sometimes return- 
ing, but generally not. I have heard observers 
of bird habits express disbelief in the occurrence 
of this crazy flight, and have heard others claim 
to have witnessed it. If the partridges I watched 
that evening many years ago were not, for the 
time being, stark crazy, they surely acted the 
part. 

Although I have known those who claim to 
have witnessed this phenomenon, I have never 
heard a satisfactory explanation of it. It is 
sometimes thought to be a partial survival of a 
former migratory habit. I cannot accept this 
hypothesis, for I know of nothing in natural 
history to justify the supposition that a species 
addicted to migration would abandon it. It 
seems to me probable that in the case of the 
home-dwelling partridge Nature has introduced 
this unique method of scattering the members 
of families so as to prevent inbreeding. This, I 
believe, is the explanation of “the mad flight of 
the partridge.” 
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The Speed of Ducks 


The Canvas Back can Make two Miles 
a Minute But Only When Frightened 
By Edward T. Martin. 





ESTS have been made recently under direc- 

tion of the University of California to as- 

certain the speed with which common birds 
usually fly. 

It is generally admitted that the canvas back is 
the most rapid flyer of all birds of the air. This 
based on tests made early in the seventies when 
a gunner-author, to obtain accurate data for a 
book he had in preparation, spent much time in 
experimenting. He had a course of an even 
mile measured along a straight stretch of the 
Illinois River one winter when it was solidly 
frozen; then as.soon as the spring ducks came, 
began his tests which wefe so thorough he could 
not finish his work that year but was obliged to 
complete it the next. From what I have been 
told no timing of horses on a race track was 
more accurate than his of the waterfowl. The 
most speedy mile of any was done by a flock of 
frightened canvas backs at which a volley had 
been fired to hasten them along. Their time for 
the measured mile was less than half a minute, 
better than 176 feet a second. This, however, 
doubled the time of a like lot of ducks flying 
naturally and facing a strong wind. Between 





canvas backs and ducks of the other deep water 
variety, red head, blue bill, mergansers and such, 
there is no considerable difference in velocity but 
puddle ducks, including teal and also geese, are 
from 20 to 30 miles an. hour slower in extreme 
speed. The larger the bird the more slowly it 
seems to fly which is why a little greenwing- teal 
has a name he does not deserve, that of being as 
swift of wing as either blue bill or canvas back. 

The experiments made by the university were 
very simple in their nature and, to my mind, 
lacking in completeness, for the reason that it 
was possible to consider only a slow food search- 
ing flight. The birds had no long distance to 
travel, were in no particular hurry to get where 
they were going and even wind was not figured 
on as increasing or diminishing their speed. 

The experiments were made from an auto 
passing over a straight and level piece of road. 
If a bird showed desire to fly close by in the 
same direction the auto was going, the speed of 
the machine was regulated to correspond with 
that of the bird, then the speedometer was con- 
sulted to see how fast both car and bird were 
moving. The distance often was short, very 
short, only a small fraction of a mile, and at its 
best a speedometer can hardly be said to possess 
the accuracy of a stop watch, which is why, 
though interesting, the results—to me—are far 
from conclusive. 

(Continued on page 1148.) 
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An Angry 
Bull Moose 


Ferociously Charged 


Theodore Roosevelt 


near Quebec, last hunting season. 


How the Colonel killed the Bull 
in self defense, after having previously 
obtained his legal limit of Moose, 
is told by him in the February 1916 
“‘Scribner’’, and by sworn affidavit 
at Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province, as well as moose and bear. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are. the best Guides both for fishing 
and hunting. Read Henry van Dyke’s de- 
scription of some of them in “Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal conditions. 
Write for details. 































Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream or 
mountain-surrounded lake ? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from the 
Government of the Province, whether a 
resident of it or not, or by joining one of 
the many fish and game clubs. 

Write for an illustrated booklet on 
‘The Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec’’, 
which tells you all about them, and address 
all enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


HON. HONORE MERCIER, 


Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 














Fine Fishing Tackle 


Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof 


We have always set an inflexible standard for 

the Edward vom Hofe Tackle. Each article must 

represent the maximum value at its price. May 

we suggest that you will have cause to con- 

gratulate yourself if you will call at our Tackle 

Salesrooms and purchase your fishing outfit. If 
too far away to call, 


Our Splendid Catalog Sent Upon Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 
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THE SPEED OF DUCKS 


(Continued from page 1147.) 


It was found that a lark whose spread of wings 
was only 8 inches and a lumbering heron 6 feet 
from tip to tip each flew at 27 to 28 miles an 
hour. A red-tailed hawk when loafing in search 
of his dinner was given credit for only 22 miles, 
with a sparrow hawk but a shade faster, and yet 
I have seen a hawk outfly a duck. A yellow- 
hammer’s speed was placed at 25 miles, a crow’s 
24 and a shrike’s 28. The investigator thinks “all 
these birds could have flown more rapidly if 
frightened,” while my idea is that twice the speed 
stated would have only been about normal. This 


is based largely on observing crows, common 
| domestic pigeons and blackbirds from swiftly 


moving trains. There was a time when I made 
almost daily trips between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee ona fast special. The mile posts were 
large, white and easy to be seen. A stop watch 


| showed that during much of the journey the dis- 
| tance from mile post to mile post was done in 


from 58 to 62 seconds, say a mile a minute. A 
pigeon under ordinary conditions could just about 
keep up with the train. A crow had about the 


same speed but more stamina, holding the pace 
longer than the domestic bird. A flock of black- 
birds, badly frightened, for a short way out- 
stripped the train but soon tiring fell far back. 
A little bunch of golden plover flushed from a 
burning, left the train behind with ease until 
they circled back to their feeding place. In no 
instance except that of the blackbirds were the 
flyers fully extended and using the above as a 
basis I should put the speed of crows and tame 
pigeons at from 60 to 70 miles an hour, more if 
carried by a gale but flying ahead of a heavy 
wind is something all birds avoid if possible, 
preferring a quartering course. As for larks and 
song birds in general their velocity will about 
equal that of blackbirds. Sixty miles for a short 
distance under most favorable conditions but 
not much more than forty for a prolonged flight. 
My idea as to speed is borne out to a considerable 
extent by the conclusions of the university ex- 
pert that these birds, larks, hawks, yellow-ham- 
mers and: such “could have flown more rapidly 
if frightened.” 





THE REAL SOUTHERN’ CALIFORNIA 


NE who signs himself as “Reelfoot,” in 
writing “Southern California Notes,” is 
certainly writing about a portion of South- 

ern California which I never have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing. While I believe that every man is 
entitled to his own opinion, I feel that when the 
expressed opinion of one man is contrary to the 
opinions of thousands on the same subject, that 
at least the mass should be heard. 

In California we speak of the lower end of 
California as Southern California. Having been 
in the sporting goods business for the past ten 
years, I have come in contact with and have cov- 
ered nearly all of the territory included in the 
very broad term of Southern California. There 
are men who would kick if they were being 
hanged with a new rope; and no matter how 
ideal the country might be, they would be dis- 
satisfied. 

We who live here are strong for it and are 
always ready to defend Southern California. 

The opening paragraph applies more to Ariz- 
ona, New Mexico, the small desert section of 
California known as the Mohave Desert, and 
Death Valley. As the records will show, we have 
a very even climate with as many summer as 
winter tourists. The inland (Southwest) states 
furnish our summer tourist and the North and 
East our winter tourist. 

Regarding the fishing in this section, I will say 
that San Diego County and Imperial County lack 
fresh water fishing. There are, however, in San 
Diego County, plenty of black bass, and in an- 
other year we will be supplied with excellent 
trout fishing. There are any number of moun- 
tain streams that run the year ’round. Our duck 
shooting is excellent and it is not necessary to 
belong to a gun club to get in on it. I have 
always got my share of ducks and have only 
shot twice in ten years on a duck preserve. 

In our particular section, the only game planted 
has been the turkey, and they are still here, hav- 
ing become tame. The records of the Fish and 
Game Commission do not show that Hungarian 


By Theo. A. Aldrich. 


grouse or China pheasants were ever planted in 
San Diego County. I cannot imagine where 
“Reelfoot” was. A rattlesnake skin is more 
highly prized than the limit of quail, and the 
whole world will tell you that it is hard to get 
the limit of quail; not particularly here, but any- 
where if you shoot them on the wing (Mexico 
barred). Heat, thirst, and cactus are absurdities, 
as they do‘not enter into the hunting conditions. 
We shoot quail from October 15th to December 
31st. Scarcely one hunter in a hundred packs a 
canteen of water on his back when going bird 
shooting, because the weather is such that they 
do not suffer from heat, consequently have no 
need for the water. Only the rankest amateur 
shooter ever comes in contact with the cactus. 
One experience is sufficient for those who have 
to learn by experience, the average hunter taking 
one notice and avoiding the little there is. We 
do have cactus here, and some good sized patches 
of it, but neither the quail, doves, no ducks are 
in them. The most and the best valley quail 
shooting runs true to name, in open valleys. 
Mountain quail are also true, and if “Reelfoot” 
ever shot -any mountain quail, I am sure that he 
saw real, live oaks and had to crawl to get 
through some of the underbrush to get at his 
birds. 

Regarding the dog question; I have seen the 
time in Southern Minnesota where even Bob- 
white (foot quail) would not lay, a thing you 
are apt to find in any section. Some of the most 
beautiful working dogs and the best laying birds 
I have ever seen have been in this section. 

I am always ready and willing to take any one 
out and show them our back country; where the 
pines and live oaks grow, where the crystal pure 
water trinkles.down the mountain, where the 
game abounds, where you can hunt all day and 
never see cactus and where even the natives sit 
up and take notice when you say you saw a rat- 
tlesnake. One of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque spots in the world—a veritable gem in 
the mountains. 











ONTARIO STOPS MARKET SHOOTING. 


ANADA was in advance of the United 

States in prohibiting spring shooting, and 

it is pleasant to note that the Ontario legis- 
lature has passed a law which is designed to 
stop the selling of wild ducks, wild geese and 
other water fowl. 

This does not in the least interfere with the 
legitimate sportsman—in fact it adds to his pleas- 
ures and opportunities, as it will also to those 
of the gunner on this side of the boundary line, 
for the ravages of the market hunter were begin- 
ning to show their effects in lessened number of 
migratory fowl. It is to be hoped, once the con- 
stitutionality of the migratory bird law shall 
have been decided by our Supreme Court, that 
the United States and Great Britain, acting for 
Canada, will find it possible, through treaty, to 
make this law international in scope. 


THE RUFFED GROUSE. 
The letter below shows that there is real in 


terest in the grouse question—an interest which | 


it is hoped will be sustained in the future —Ed.] 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions? 

1. I have made the statement that the partridge 


(ruffed grouse) is found in every state in the 


country. 

2..Does it also breed in every state? 

3. This refers to the partridge found in the 
New England states. 


Your reply will be awaited with interest. | 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, 
W. G. Payson. 


The ruffed grouse is peculiar to North 
America, and is found mainly in the Transition 
and Canadian life zones. Ornithologists recog- 
nize four geographical races in different sections 
of the continent. Of these four forms, the typi- 
cal species (Bonasa umbellus) inhabits the east- 
ern United States as far north as northern 
Massachusetts, thence westward to and beyond 
the Mississippi River; in southern Vermont, 
southern New York, through Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and southern Minnesota, touching the 
eastern portions of North and South Dakota, 
eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas and Missouri, 
northern Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and in 
the Alleghanies to Georgia. The ruffed grouse 
of northern New England, northern New York, 
northern Michigan and eastern Oregon, known 
B. umbellus togata, the Canada ruffed grouse, 
is found also northward to Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, central Keewatin, southern Ungrava and 
British Columbia. The gray ruffed grouse 
(Bonasa umbellus umbelloides) occurs in the 
‘central Rocky Mountains, from Colorado, Utah 
and western South Dakota, to Alaska, along the 
Yukon and Mackenzie Rivers, throughout much 
of British North America, east as far as Mani- 
toba. Another darker race (Bonasa umbellus 
sabina) inhabits the wooded country of the 
northwest coast region of southern Alaska, to 
Humboldt County, California. 


All these forms are very similar in appearance, 
and it is not unusual to find in one locality a bird 
which, in color, may closely resemble those of 
some far distant locality. The most that can be 
said for these races is that they average lighter 
or darker—as the. case may be—than certain 
other relations, the center of whose abundance 
may be far distant. 
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Put in Your Vacation Kit A Set of 
LOUIS RHEAD’S New Artificial NATURE-LURES 


Better results at less cost. Unalloyed pleasure. No worry about live bait. 
Easy and simple to use. No matter where you go or what fish you desire 


to capture, NATURE-LURES are best. They are all floaters. 
For Lake Trout, Mascalonge, Pike, 
BASS BAITS 


Green frog $1.00 each Helgramite . . 75c. each 
150.2% Crawfish 100 ” Grasshopper 75c.and 50c. ” 
Small . 50c. ” Dragon fly 75c. ” Shiny devil minnows 75c. “ 
A Complete Set for TEN Dollars Will Enable You to Capture Any Fresh Water Fish 


Address the inventor and maker LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pickerel, Wall Eye, Bass and Trout 
Large shiner $1.00 each 
Medium. 








When We Have Game 
In Plenty 


HE day is coming when we shall have 
game in as great plenty in this country as 
we did fifty yearsago—when quail, grouse, 
ducks, wild turkeys, will be a common and appreciated sight on 
the table and in the fields and woods. 


Has it ever occured to you that you can hasten the arrival of 
that day! You can—by means of game farming. 















Game Farming is Pleasant and Profitable 


The more birds raised the better 
hunting there will be. Already, in 
some parts of the country, those 
who own large acreage are being 
paid by sportsmen for the game they 
raise and liberate. 


To anyone who has a smal] amount 
of land game farming will prove profit- 
able and pleasant—profitable because 
the demand for birds and eggs is 
much greater than the supply and 
good prices are paid—pleasant be- 
cause it is profitable and because you 
not only supply your own table with 
an abundance of good food but also in 
many instances enjoy good sport 

from the birds you raise. 


If you are interested in the subject 
from any standpoint write for our 
booklet, ‘‘Game Farming for Profit 
and Pleasure’. It is well worth 
reading. Sent free on request. 
Please use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Dept., Room 194 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and “‘E, C.’’ Smokeless Shotgun Powders: 
L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder: Dynamite for Farming. 


Game Breeding D. 
Hercules Feeder Came eee eas 
Wilmington, Delaware 


, Gentlemen;—Please send me a copy of “Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure.”’ 





interested in game breeding from the standpoint of-........--..-.---.....---..--------- 


Stee meee ewww ennn ne. + 2 -----. 
Me en rn ne 2 en eee 
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Casting 





A.H. Johns and his prize fish—here they are! 
One 9 lb., the other 73 lb., caught on a No. 
15 small guide bait rod, 63 ft.long, 24" joints, 
weight 82 oz., cork grip handle, $5.50. 


S 


The Prize Winning Rods || 


make the _ biggest 
catches of prize fish be- 
cause they have the 
biggest sale. In the 
number sold and in the 
high esteem in which 
they are held by thou- 
sands of expert fisher- 
men, they overshadow 
all other rods. 38 dif- 
ferent styles, $3.50 to 
$25.00. Of your sport- 
ing goods dealer or by 
mail at catalog prices. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Tue HORTON MFG.CO. 
84 Horton St., Bristol, Coan. 


Made Exey > 













That’s what this reel does—it makes casting 
easy for the beginner and easier for the Veteran Angler. 


The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


This reel eliminates the back-lash and reduces casting 
to a simple operation of handling the rod. It enables the 


beginner to learn to cast with credible accuracy in a few 
moments’ On the other hand, seasoned Anglers use it on 
Sous ¢ of its ee epee end of operation and good-wearing 


is proposition, permitting of usin: 
tw sit or with R Anti-Back-Lash ae. » addition 
—— ex ters find the Anti-Back-Lash f 


advantage when fishing at night. ‘Th hould by all 
w. at night. e inner show 
means try the Anti-Back-Lash Reel first; 
experienced Anglers should also give it 
a trial and learn its advantages, 
If is you have not read ‘The Days of 
Real S yay * send for your copy at 
once. It is a most interesting book, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
10268 W. Colfax Ave., SOUTH BEND, IND. 




















ca = es es 
Invisibility 

The Joe Welsh leader (Telarana Nova) is colorless 
as water and has no knots. There’s a size for every 
fish, fresh or salt water. Guaranteed breaking 
strengths, 4 to 30 pounds. Test them out. One 
leader landed 1,600 connie of fish! Many last an en- 
tire season. No longer any need for losing big fish 
or expensive lures. Send this ad and 25 cents for 
3-foot sample. Six it tle lengths, 50 and 75 
cents. Accept no substi 


JOE WELSH *"*,4 ARADENA, aur 


Ease up that stiff gun of yours with 3-in-Onel 

‘4 Puts smooth-as-velvet action into hammer, 

trigger, break-joint, magazine. Prevents 
rust, leading, pitting. 


3-in-One Oil 


giveslonglifetoguns. Goodsportsmen 
useit. Youtryit! Allstoresin10c, 25c, 
50c bottles, and self-sealing Handy 
Cans, 25c. Avoid substitutes. 


FREE-Sample and Use Dictionary. 
3-in-One Oil Co. 112 New St., N.Y 
a 
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This is the Campfire that all lovers of the out-of-doors are invited to “set in at,” and pass 
along the good things that come their way. As you look around has it ever occurred to you 
that the men worth while were always ready to help their brothers? This is particularly 


characteristic of sportsmen. 


FOREST AND STREAM each month will award a prize of any five-dollar article 
advertised in its columns to sportsmen telling the best story or contributing > most useful 


advice on fishing, hunting or camping subjects. 


To the second best will be given a copy of Nessmuk’s great book, Woodcroft, 


THE GALLUSES OF THE GUIDE. 
By Old Camper. 
U have beyond doubt, dear reader, gazed 
upon hundreds of pictures illustrative of 
camp life and scenes. In most of these 
reminders of happy days in the wilds the faith- 
ful guide occupied the center of the stage. 

The reason for this is not difficult of explana- 
tion. The guide generally had real work to do 
and could not bother himself about picture tak- 
ing. He did not object to being made the. photo- 
graphic snapshot target, nor did he bother his 
head much about results, unless the ambitious 
and appreciative amateur mailed him a few 
prints later on. Then the remarks of the victim 
sometimes assumed a lurid hue. 

But what we started to call attention to is 
what you yourself may have noted in looking at 
such pictures—something that differentiated the 
guide in any group of his employers or charges. 
He wore suspenders, or in the vernacular “gal- 
luses,” whereas the city woodsmen appeared in 
the full panoply of buckled belt and girded loin, 
with a comprehensive arsenal of hunting knives, 
camp hatchets, tin cups and a few other indis- 
pensables, dangling therefrom. 

Now, we are not criticizing the belt as an 
adornment or essential feature of the human 
form. As long as civilization or climate makes 
us wear clothes it follows that we have to use 
something to hold them on. But why is it that 
a man who by sad experience has found sus- 
penders the only comfortable or safe way to 
control or to keep within proper boundary limits 
what the mid-Victorian novelists were wont to 
allude to as “unmentionables,” will insist, as 
soon as he heads, for the woods, in discarding 
these tried and faithful attachments to his habili- 
ments, substituting therefor a belt, which, nine 
times out of ten, does not accommodate itself 
to the eccentricities of his architecture, and does 
hurt him? 

Perhaps he reasons that he must have some- 





thing whereon to hang the assortment of knives, 
etc., already alluded to, and which the enticing 
sporting goods literature tells us are a matter of 


‘life or death to him who ventures around the 


woodland lot corner—knives that should come 
within the prohibition of the deadly weapon law, 
and almost do, every time the unfortunate wearer 
sits down on the point of one—tin cups that 
come unhooked and are lost, after having made 
enough noise to scare all the game out of the 
country—revolvers that are even more useless, 
and far more dangerous—and the whole list of 
paraphernalia down to the patent emergency ra- 
tion flopping alongside, welcomed and beloved 
by ants and flies. 


That may be the motive that lures the victim 


.into the belt habit, but in most instances folly 


overtakes him because of his vanity. He has 
gazed in fond admiration at pictures of dashing 
riders of the plains, engirdled of hardware, belt- 
dangling; the red cincture of the devil-may- 
care French-Canadian voyageur to him is the 
acme of all the poetry of the wild. 

So he fares forth, not realizing that the cow- 
boy’s belt has no connection with “pants,” that 
the cincture of Jean Bateese is but an ornament 
to catch the eye of feminine fancy when ap- 
proaching town, for Marie and Denise and Del- 
phine do dearly love them. 

If he only stopped to think, he might recall 
that the belt in the picture encircles a lithe form, 
trained and conditioned to the moment, and not 
afflicted with what the French delicately allude 
to as “em-bong-pong,” but which Squire Western, 
in Tom Jones, calls by a shorter and more nearly 
descriptive English name. 


Where does the guide come in? you may ask. 
Only as a living illustration of these truths. How 
he arrived at them is immaterial. He knows. 
Therefore he hangs to “galluses,” or rather they 
hang to him. The guide’s favorite, we are in- 
clined to believe, from having followed closely 
behind many of these gentlemen in various wil- 





derness ventures, is a brand with the word 
“Police” engraved thereon, front and back, and 
indicative, no doubt, of the mental processes and 
yearning of guidedom. 

But the real reason for the guide’s choice 1s 
comfort. It is easier to cuss a minute and look 
for a sliver or a shingle nail in the pocket when 
a button comes off than it is to set down canoes 
and heavy packs in order to recover the fast- 
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slipping and most important feature of one’s 
apparel, or to be making tighter belt hitches 
and inviting appendicitis. 

Let us take a lesson, therefore, from the guide’s 
galluses. They mean simply the discarding of 
the non-essentials, the choosing of comfort 
rather than clinging foolishly to the customs of 
the amateur, and the making of a better woods- 
man of him who is not above learning. 


EMPTYING THE CAPSIZED CANOE 


By J. F. Marshall. 


“The canoe alone, of all things fashioned to carry 
man, has a soul—and it ig a soul at once obedient and 
perverse.” —(Nicholson.) 

O matter how obedient the canoe has become 
N to the experienced, its preverse side will 

bob up when least expected or least wanted. 
Perhaps you have never upset, but suppose you 
should some day, when you are far from help 
and have an expensive outfit in the canoe or a 
passenger who cannot swim, would you know 
what to do? Preparedness, to borrow a modern 
expression, is also a foreword in the art of 
canoeing. 

Take the first fine day you have to spare, when 
the water is warm and the sea is calm and find 
out what your canoe will do under water as well 
as afloat. Submerge the boat and note that it 
will easily support four people clinging two to 
each side as long as no weight is pressed on the 
craft and it will hold them indefinitely. It is 
perhaps more difficult to crawl into a submerged 
canoe than it is into an empty one, but it is worth 
while for when two people are seated in the 
middle of the filled craft, it will hold them head, 
shoulders and a good part of the body out of 
water when they can easily paddle and balance 
with their hands until they get to a nearby des- 
tination of safety. Freak races are even paddled 
in submerged canoes with a crew of one with 
either single or double blades. 

Emptying the capsized canoe in deep water is 
something every canoeist should know. If your 
canoe has the gunwales built entirely on the out- 
side of the hull (known as outwales), swim at 
once to the middle of the side, right the canoe 
so that the gunwales are level with the surface 
of the water and with your hands gripped on 
the gunwale about shoulder width apart, begin 
‘shaking the canoe to and from you until the 
water is all spilled over the side toward you. The 
course of your hands through the water will 
describe a semi-circle. From your shoulders, 
push forward and downward causing the water 
to spill over the side and then upward, sharply 
to prevent more water from entering, draw your- 
self up to the side of the canoe and-repeat. The 
opposite side of the canoe will slowly rise above 
the surface until all the water or nearly all is 
tossed out, enabling you to vault over the side 
into the canoe and bail out the little that remains. 

If your canoe is constructed so that the gun- 
wales are inside the hull, you cannot start at 
the side as this “lip” prevents the first outrush 
of water that must come when the boat is en- 
tirely under water. Swim to ‘one end and with 
almost the identical motion to be used on the 
side but with a longer sweep, shove the end down- 
ward and forward causing the first rush of water 
to come over the end nearest you and allowing 
the farther end to come up out of the water. 
This time the canoe will have to leave your grip 
in order to hold the momentum of your shove. 
If you have kept the sides level, which you must 
do, the ends will also come to a level at which 
time you must follow up quickly and repeat the 


performance three or four times until you have 
lightened the canoe, when you can go around to 
the side and shake as described above. Of 
course the inside “lip” of the gunwale will cause 
a good deal of the water to remain in the canoe 
but this can be bailed out as soon as you have 
climbed aboard. 

The best part of the canoe to board from in 
the water is about half way between the center 
and the end at which place you can reach up and 
put a hand on each gunwale and kicking your 
body to the surface of the water, gradually crawl 
straight across the gunwales, balancing with your 
arms until fully aboard. It is a mistaken idea 
to crawl in over the end of the canoe. The 
weight placed on one end causes the center or 
flat part of the boat to be forced up in the air 
leaving only a sharp “V” bottom under you which 
is most unstable, and the odds are that you will 
go back into the water with the canoe again 
capsized. The middle of the canoe is too wide 
to reach across without forcing one side under 
water when crawling aboard so that the “happy 
medium” is reached about four feet from the 
end. Two people can climb aboard the canoe 
from the water when balancing each other from 
opposite sides. . 

Canoes can be emptied in rough water just 
as they can in smooth. In fact some of the 
fastest time in canoe emptying contests has been 
made in rough water. From a sitting position in 
the canoe, experts have submerged the boat, 
turned it completely over under water, shaken 
the entire water out and climbed back into the 
original sitting position in 15 seconds. 


“Flipping” the canoe is another “stunt” of the | 


adept. The performer stands in the canoe, say 
with his right foot on the keelson, the left foot 
on the gunwale and the right hand gripping the 
opposite gunwale. Then by throwing his body 
over the side, releasing the weight off the keelson, 
pushing down with the left foot and pulling up 
with the right hand, the canoe is tossed into the 
air turning a complete circle and coming down, 
rests on its bottom once more on the surface 
without picking up any of the water. Mr. E. K. 
Merrill, of the Red Dragon Canoe Club, Phila- 
delphia, can toss the canoe so that it makes two 
complete turns in the air before resting again 
on the surface of the water. 

A good deal of capsizing would be prevented 
if canoeists learned to “roll” the canoe, or rather 
let the canoe “roll” itself. A canoe, if left to 
balance itself, will naturally keep its gunwales 
parallel to the plane of water it is riding on, no 
matter how sharp or high the wave. It will re- 
main perfectly safe and will ship but little, if 
any, water. A good many canoeists think they 
have to balance this natural tilting of the sides 
of the canoe by leaning their weight to one side, 
which mistake causes many an upset. Canoes 


are built exactly like the great ocean liners and 
there is nothing to balance their natural roll, and 
who ever heard of one of the “grey hounds” cap- 
sizing when properly loaded. 









andsleeping, with the 


Getall the benefit of outdoorli 
comfort, safety and protection of life in a cottage. 

Easy totransport and set up anywhere in woodsor yard; use 
asa portable or permanent camp, 


outd paapine uarters 
or summer home. Complete, substantial homelike. 


COTTAGE 


COTTAGE 


Size of room 12 x 14, fly 16 x 30; strongly braced wooden 
frames; wooden floors in sections; screen doors and win- 
dows; two or more compartments. One foot ventilating 
apace yotween roof of house and fly protects sun 
and rain; 


and Soce cu 
WHITE FOR CATALOG or lete line of cottage, 
on com 
automobile, wall, scout and other tanta. 


We sell direct where we have no dealer 


THE CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CO. 
Wagner Awning and Tent Dept. 


\ 


1884 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Osan be 
used anywhere and when deflated oceupies 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Leep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 

for home, camp, yacht and autemebile use. 





DURO Shirts Wear Like Iron 


Specializi on this box makes possible this offer 

Lie eee ean renee 
on 

with name and yes mod of § ‘eiends. 

This is the — and most famous box of 
shirts in the wor ivertised in so leading yo 
The only shirts guaranteed not to shrink, or 
rip in six months or new shirts free. Made of finest 
white percale shirting fabric with neat stripes of 
black_and lavender. One shirt of each color to the 
box. Cut in popular coat style, stiff or soft turned back 
cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashionable. 


Standard sizes 14 to 17%, sleeves 32 to 36. The ties 
are stylish wide end four-in-hands of silk poplin in 
navy blue, black and lavender matching the shirts. It’s 
a wonderful box for the money and well a trial. 


Illustrated literature on request, but save time by send- 
ing $3 to-day with size and 5 names (your name not 
used) for if all the $ are not satisfactory on arrival 
we will gladly refund your money. Highest bank 
references. Catal of shirts of all kinds, neck- 
wear, hosiery, handkerchiefs, underwear, pajamas and 


nightshirts. 
GOODELL & CO., Room 148, 158 E. 34th St.. NEW YORK 


Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


PLEASE AODPESS aL 
COMMUNICATIONS TO 
°280” to 


152-154 N.MAIN. ST. 
153-ISS.N- LOS ANGELES ST 


Ashaway Line & Twine Co., 


achaway, RI. . 
~“Gentremens 


from year to year. 


> 


without cutting. eat 
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Happen a, Remous Co, 
RARDIN, WETALS, 


US ANGELES, cau, 


As weet? aware, we have for a number of years, 
handled various, lines of your manufacture, and we wish at | 
this time to Fe on the satisfaction which has always 
attended, particularly your original cuttyhunk. 

We have handled it many years, usually under 
special labels, with unfailing satisfaction, 
absolutely reliable, never varying perceptibly in tensile strength 
This fact has been noted, and so impressed 
some of our most discriminating customers that they insist on their 
special] labeled lines being made by your Company, and they usually 
seem to want the original erede. ei 

We ascribe their insistence in this matter to the 
scrupulous care you exercise in selecting and using enjy a uniford 
grade of high test fibre, and to the scientific manner in which 
these strands are twisted together, with just enough elasticity 


to admit of the contraction, which is bound to occur in actual use, 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


Februery 15th, 1915. 


We have founce it 


Yours truly, 
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For all lubrication and‘ 

polishing around the 
ea the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


 NYOIL = pest. 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIT with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a oaly, handy new can (screw 
top and screw aid f containing 34% 
WHF. ‘or 25 cents. 
“F. NYE, Ne 


New Bedford, Mass. 

















You will never know how perfectly smooth 
and easy the action of a gun can be until you 
give the mechanism an application of Graphitoleo. 


Send 15c. and dealer’s name for sample tube 
No. 52-H. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827. H-7 


NY. J., by the 

















UNCLE NED BUCKSHAW TAKEN TO TASK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I find in your handsome issue of the first of 
July an interview with an “Uncle Ned Buck- 
shaw,” unhappily known to me not at all, and 
therein a comment on a certain article on knives 
by a certain Crossman. The said comment goes 
on to aver that the article in question recounted 
having to throw away a sheath knife because it 
caught on the brush, and quoted said article as 
proof that reading a lot of woodcraft books 
and articles was a waste of time because they 
were thrown together. 


The said comment went on to suggest that ‘if 
the knife had been worn in the rear of the 
person infested by it, the trouble would have 
been overcome, and the said comment went 
farther to say that such wearing would be in 
“imitation of us woodsmen,” which modesty 
seems to afford a fair index to the state of mind 
of this “Uncle Ned Buckshaw.” 


This comment goes to prove exactly the truth 
of the remarks of Uncle Ned Buckshaw as to 
the waste of time reading many magazine 
articles, the waste being greatest when reading 
the inaccurate summing up and incoherent com- 
ments on articles already in print—such a case 
being that of the said Uncle Ned Buckshaw. 


Being unquestionably the person referred to, 
and having refused to garner my woods knowl- 
edge out of books written by eastern tenderfeet 
out of the fullness of their eastern knowledge of 
western conditions, I shall be obliged to add 
somewhat to the store of knowledge of “us 
woodsmen,” and to teach at least one lesson of 
accurate reading of the articles of others before 
comment thereon is made. 

Firstly, no statement was made as to the throw- 
ing away of any sheath knife because it caught 
on the brush. 

Secondly, without even reading the inspired 
and entirely authoritative eastern tenderfoot 
books on outdoor stuff, we had discovered some 
years ago, in fact about five minutes after wear- 
ing a knife in brush, that the said knife, dis- 
tributed farther around the human form by a 
matter of go degrees, was less in the way, but 
still a nuisance. This is an instance of the 
wonderful things that “these youngsters are 
constantly discovering,” another one being that 
if a boot full of water be tipped so the open 
end is lower than the closed one, the contained 
fluid will thereupon run out. This is added for 
the benefit of “us woodsmen.” 


The sheath knife was “canned,” as stated in 
the article above referred to, for the reason 
that the cartridge belt and every other outside 
appurtenance was also left off, the endeavor 
being to reduce the hunting equipment to the 
irreducible minimum of rifle, stuff in pockets, 
and small rucksack. Admitting this, we also 
admit that we err, as the surest sign of the 
reader of the eastern books on outdoor equip- 
ment, is the young sword dangling somewhere 
from the exterior equipment of the alleged hunts- 
men. We should hate to be taken not as a 
tenderfoot but as one of “us woodsmen,” the 
difference being that the tenderfoot is capable 
of learning, not sot in his ways, and not per- 
suaded that the eastern way of doing things 
must be the only and the correct way. 

As we patiently endeavored to explain in the 
article—having however evidently failed to ob- 
serve the rule of talking or writing to the most 
stupid one of the class knowing that all the 
others would then be sure of understanding— 
northern California and Oregon hunting is much 
of it through the thickest sort of brush in which 








a veritable struggle is necessary to progress and 
from which the hunter emerges disheveled, 
scratched, and minus anything not firmly at- 
tached. Also in mid-day the weather is very, 
very warm and such mid-day may be used in 
traveling through the brush. 

Easterners and eastern knowledge of condi- 
tions have nothing to do with western hunting, 
nor have eastern books any bearing so far as 
equipment goes. We did not shuck our belt ana 
our knife merely to be different or merely 
through theory, or because we could not get 
along with them. We did it because we were 
more comfortable without them and found that 
the pocket variety of lock-open or ordinary 
pocket jack knife was adequate to any task fall- 
ing to the hunter. The standard equipment 
among the men who go-out and get the goods 
in that sort of country is a pair of overalls, a 
hickory shirt, a rifle, a few cartridges in the 
pocket, and a pocket knife. 

So dolled up the hunter may not look like 
an inmate of a moving picture camp but he 
delivers the goods. 

We would suggest that “us woodsmen” con- 
fine their comment to articles bearing on their 
own sort of country and their own experience, 
until they have fought up a few thousand feet 
through brush and rocks and down a few thou- 
sand feet on the other side through brush with- 
out the rocks. 

We would also suggest that “us woodsmen” 
cease to labor under the impression that the 
idea of pushing a knife a bit farther to the 
rear, is a heaven-sent flash of inspiration, or 
that to figure that out requires even as many 
brains as are necessary to write a book on 
woodcraft for eastern tenderfeet. 

However, we are in hearty agreement on one 
point, that being that many articles and many 
books are worthless because of the limited ex- 
perience back of them or the hasty compilation 
of the ideas contained within them. 

We have in mind as direct proof of the fact, 
an interview or an article, as you choose to term 
it, in the July issue of Forest and Stream. 

Verily “us woodsmen,” who tinker around in 
the pleasant time of the year in the eastern 
woods, take ourselves seriously. 

Epwarp C. CrossMAN. 

Los Angeles, July 5, 1916. 


RHODE ISLAND’S SANCTUARY. 


At last there is a bird sanctua-y set aside in 
the state of Rhode Island. It comprises about 
one thousand acres, with ponds, brooks and 
woodland and is one of the ideal spots in the 
state. It is situated at Middletown, bounded on 
the south by the ocean and on the east by the 
Seaconnet river. 

There are two large ponds on the reservation, 
full of sago, pond weed and pickerel grass. At 
the time of migration they are full of wild fowl, 
including wood duck and Canada geese. Pres- 
ent plans include killing off vermin and setting 
feeding stations for quail and ruffed grouse, 
and by patrolling and keeping up the feeding 
stations, letting the birds increase normally. 

There are three ridges on the preserve about 
three-quarters of a mile long, covered with 
cedars and underbrush and abounding in berry 
bushes and wild grape vines. In each ravine 
are brooks and natural ponds. To the south, 
behind some sand hills lies a marsh of about 
75 acres, which in the fall and spring is the 
resting place for many kinds of shore birds. 

The superintendent, Richard E. Bullock, always 
welcomes visitors to the sanctuary and takes 
special interest in pointing out the work being 
done and his plans for the future. 
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Flexible Tires, 


Saving and Strong 


are satisfied that Goodyear Cord Tires 
are stronger than any others; that they 
consume less power; that they increase 
fuel efficiency. 


These results are the logical outcome of certain defin- 
ite differences in design and construction which we 
long ago proved to our satisfaction were best calcu- 

ted to secure the practical advantages we sought. 


These advantages were, increased cushioning qualities, 
through increased flexibility and resilience; increased 
aid to the motor, through increased liveliness, speed, 
and light-running in the tire; with a corresponding 
reduction of power-loss and gasoline consumption. 


And motorists everywhere—owning cars of almost 
every class—are rapidly learning that these benefits 
more than make up for the higher price they pay for 
Goodyear Cord Tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


All-Weather and Ribbed Treads, both 
Double-Thick, for rear and front wheels. 
The All-Weather grips, deep and sharp, 
resist skidding and give maximum trac- 
tion. The Ribbed Tread assists easy steer- 
ing. Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes 
and Tire Saver Accessories are easy to get 
from Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
everywhere. 


THE NIGHT HAWK 


Smaller than a watch and more 
important 


In the woods or at sea you want 
to know where you are and _ not 
what time it is. On bright days 
or dark nights let the Night Hawk 
be your guide. It is proof against 
misuse. Absolutely reliable and 
fully GUARANTEED FOR SIX 
YEARS. 


Furnished in 1% and 2 inch case 
with disc dial or lettered four 
point needle. If your dealer can- 
not supply you send his name and 
$3.00 and we will forward compass 
to_you. Circulars on request. 

‘Discounts to dealers upon 


request. 
THE LUMINOUS COMPASS CO., CEDARBURG, WIS. 
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The Swiss Chalet in America 


Authentic and practical photos, designs, plans 
and estimates covering individual requirements 
of the art-loving American home - builder. 
Residences, Cottages, Hunting Lodges, Etc. 
$2.00 per portfolio, prepaid 
Chalet 


Fritz ExnrsaM, Architect { Spéciaise 


928 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 













ID you ever try for the gamy 
ret Bass ons a dark night? If you 


may we Denes come genes 
ears ook aut of = Rocky Bess 
Set you have lasted one ta the dark. as 
’ you s 


had in the 


jite-Luming finish 
tt work, Also variet; c B 


of White 
that will make any red- 


blooded n.an’s Santas beat Helier “The Days of Real Sport.”” 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO.1027t W. Colfax Ave., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, Ee the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the / on Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with amison. Nuf 
sed. Every Line Warranted. 50 Ys Spools $1.25. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 

: Quality A 

: Quality B 
jc, Quality C 
x. Bass Flies 

- Gauze Wing 
- English 
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FLY, RODS, 8 or % SOO issgs cesses 
BAIT RODS, Sia. 0% oF 8 feet...... 
CASTING RODS % 4, 5 or 6 feet es 1.50 
BAIT RODS, with gate Guide and Tip...... : 2.00 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.50 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings...... 3.50 







ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 16 to 19 ft. 
















The H. H. KIFFE oS. “2 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 






























You Can gy All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory, TheS.S. 

{-2- S. has no irritating leg straps, ° 

7 no oppressive band on the 

sack, no scratching metal 

slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) s@ 

With the §.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo fishin ne 
rod has been perfected to meet both the al 











around and the various special uirements 
of the modern angling sport. Made of the 
finest bamboo, > a. perfectly jointed 
and balanced. Thomas acme 
of perfection nes, Soon obtained. Send for 
our interesting boeklet. 

F. E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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FISH AND SALT WATER TACKLE. 
Editor Fish and Fishing: 

Please tell me what lines to use and their 
proper care for Large Mouth Bass, fresh water 
casting and trolling, Striped Bass and Trout. 
(salt water), tide up to 10 knots. Will the one 
kind of line do for all of the above mentioned 
kinds of fishing? 

P. J. G., Portsmouth, Va. 


In the first place let me impress upon you the 
importance of that part of an angler’s equip- 
ment you inquire about—the line. A poor line 
is not to be countenanced; many a sizable fish 
has been lost on account of the angler not pay- 
ing attention to his line, a matter he considered 
a minor detail. Now then, to your questions. 
First, let me answer your last question first. 
Do not try to use the line used in casting for 
large mouth bass on striped bass or trout. The 
game and conditions under which you labor are 
entirely different. 

The line for large mouth bass depends a good 


| deal on the style rod and lure that you intend to 


use. In your part of the country you probably 
strike heavy fish and you will need a line accord- 
ingly. I don’t mean by this, a line in proportion 
to a clothes line, but one say, that will test 


| around 16 to 20 pounds, for lighter casting, one 


testing from 12 to 15 pounds will suffice. Either 
a soft or hard braided line can be used, soft 
braided is suggested. Be sure the line is braided 
not twisted or your line will soon be useless on 
account of the numerous kinks in it. Its color 
does not matter to any great extent. However, 
anglers have different theories on this subject. 

Do not expect a casting line to last forever. 
It gets hard usage and its life depends a good 
deal on the care you give it. I have seen cast- 
ing lines discarded as useless after one day’s 
fishing and I have seen others that last much 
longer, in fact I am using a casting line now that 
completes its second year at the close of this 
season. 

Do not use your Casting line for trolling. It 
will kill it quicker than anything else, for no 
matter how many swivels you use, you will find 
“Old Mr. Kink” has got in his fine work when 
you reel in for the day. 

For trolling, waterproof lines will be found 
far better than a line of plain silk, while enamel 
lines are the best of all, as they are the most 


| waterproof, less likely to rot and not so easily 
| kinked. Lines that test from 25 to 30 pounds are 


recommended, as in a line of this strength a 
greater resistance is offered to twisting. 

Here is a “kink” of another kind that will 
help get the first “kink” out of the line; attach 
a dipsey sinker to the end of the line, allow a 
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KINKS AND KNOTS UNTANGLED FOR THE ANGLER. 
Conducted by Seneca. 
This Department is for the ANGLER—First, Last AND ALL THE TIME. 
Readers are invited to cast a line, the pool is large. 
The Editor of this Department will be glad to answer inquiries on subjects of general 
interest to the fraternity and replies will be published monthly, in the order received, under 


Forest and Stream will be glad to supply quotations on any 
out-of-doors book published. 














large part of it to trail behind the boat, as in 
trolling; this generally does the trick. 

Lines for striped bass should be made of the 
best Irish linen and are known as the Cutty- 
hunk linen lines. Sizes nine and twelve are 
recommended for trout (weakfish) and Nos. 15 
and 18 for striped bass. 

As to the care of your lines. In the first place 
purchase a line dryer; in the second place, ‘use it. 

Silk lines not waterproofed or enameled, re- 
quire the most attention to keep in good condi- 
tion. After fishing take your line off the reel 
and with the use of the line dryer see that the 
line is thoroughly dried. Dry the line in the 
cpen air if possible. Stringing the line between 
two trees to dry is also a good idea, if for some 
reason the dryer is not on the job. Further 
than this casting lines need no further attention. 
It is well, however, to reverse the line when re- 
winding on the reel, this to distribute the wear 
and tear on the line equally. Bait casters some- 
times rub fine tallow on about 30 feet of the end 
of the line; the idea being, that it tends to 
prevent the line from soaking up water. 

Enameled lines require more care. When this 
line is removed from the reel it should be wiped 
clean with waste or chamois if convenient, then 
allowed to dry, rub a little line dressing on the 
line then clean with a soft cloth. When the line 
is not in use it should not be left on the reel 
but hung in a cool dry place out of the dust. 
Lines used for salt water fishing should be well 
rinsed in fresh water after using and dried on 
the line dryer. 


BIG TROUT FROM NEPIGON DISTRICT. 
Editor Fish and Fishing: 

Recently Dr. W. J.. Cook, of Fort Williams, 
landed a trout in the Nepigon District that tipped 
the scales at 14% pounds. The size of the fish 
was so remarkable that its species was called in 
question. The trout was sent to Game and Fish- 
eries Department to have the question settled. 
In order to remove doubts the Department had 
the fish sent to Ottawa so that Dr. Prince, the 
fisheries expert, could decide the question. The 
Department has received a report from Dr. 
Prince in which he states that it is a true speckled 
trout. O. T. S., Toronto, Can. 

The Nepigon District during the past year or 
two has been producing some exceptionally large 
trout, which is due I believe to the fact that the 
Game and Fisheries Department has been pro- 
tecting the fish from the pike. Last year special 


men were employed, I am told, in capturing the 
pike and this year the Indians are being allowed 
in the district to fish for pike without the cus- 
tomary licenses. 





Write us for particulars. 
















RECORDS OF WOMEN EXPERTS. 
Editor Fish and Fishing: 

I am keeping what to mie is a very interesting 
record of big fish caught from year to year. I 
am under the impression that the ladies have 
entered the list as big fish hunters, but I am 

unable to get any reliable record of their catches. 
Can you help me out by supplying such a record 
or list? F, E, T., Roxbury; Mass. 

Yes sir, you are right in your contention that 
the fair sex have landed some big fish and I am 
pleased to be able to give you the following 
records: Mrs. C. F. Mander, of Brooklyn, landed 
a striped bass that went 44 pounds. This fish 
was caught at Forked River, N. J.; Mrs. H. C. 
Fisher holds the channel bass record, the fish 
which weighed 30 pounds was caught at Beach 
Haven, N. Jon Septenfber 12, 1915; Mrs. H. 
C. Fisher is thé holder of the woman’s record 
of the Asbury ‘Park Fishing Club for striped 
bass. Mrs. Fisher’s catch going 33 pounds; 1531 
weakfish in oné season is the record of Mrs. F. 
J. Patten, of New York City. Mrs. Patten’s 
fish were all caught in Barnegat Bay. A musca- 
longe that went 42 pounds was eaught by another 
New Yorker, a Mrs. Hermann Mann. This 
“musky” was taken at the Thousand Islands; an- 
other large muscalonge is that caught by Miss 
Georgia D. Townsend, in Lake Ripley. While 
Miss Townsend’s “musky” was somewhat smaller 
than that caught by Mrs. Mann, it tipped the 
scales very near the 30 pound mark, 290% pounds 
to be exact. Topping both fish caught by the 
above mentioned ladies is the 4734 pound musca- 
longe from the Niagara river caught by Miss 
Lillian S. W. Tompkins, while Mrs. J. W. Rein- 
holdt is credited with a muscalonge of 32% 


pounds, the fish being caught in Big Lake 
Manitowish, Wisconsin. Mrs. Thomas S: With- 
erspoon, in Georgian Bay, Ontario, Canada, 


landed a small mouth bass of six pounds and 
four ounces. Miss Juliet fishing in Folansbee 
Pond, New York, landed a pike of some 25 
pounds and still another pike, this one 16% 
pounds being the catch of Miss W. E. Peck, in 
Lake Mary, Minnesota. A trout (rainbow) fell 
to the rod of Mrs. D. L. McKay, in Klamath 
Lake, Oregon, that weighed 21 pounds, six 
ounces. 

So you see F. E. T., the ladies are crowding us 
men very hard for first honors in a sport that 
many consider is a man’s game alone. 


BAIT FOR BASS IN DEEP WATER. 


Editor Fish and Fishing: 

I have not been a reader of your magazine 
very long but I look forward to it every month. 
Will you please answer these questions? What 
is the best bait to use for bass in very deep 
still water lakes, where there are no crawfish 
and helgramites? Is there any good trout fish- 
ing near Philadelphia and where is it? 

Why not obtain crawfish and helgramites from 
some dealer before making trip to the lake? 
Minnows and lamper eels also make good bait. 
Little froggies frequently make a tempting lure; 
in addition try grasshoppers, dragon flies, and 
caterpillars, especially if you try shallow waters 
where there are weeds and lily pads. Early 
morning and night are the best times to fish the 
shallow waters while it does not matter so much 
what time of day you fish in deep water. Arti- 
ficial nature lures, made by Louis Rhead, are 
also meeting with quite some success. The fol- 
lowing streams in Pennsylvania may be worth 
trying, Glen Eyre, Pike County, Penn., reached 
by Erie Ry. Trout, pike, pickerel, bass, in Lack- 


awaxen River, Lakes Tudenscung and Wesco- 
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“PIPER” Will Help You! 


Every day “PIPER” gives helpful comfort to men 
of great achievements. Its wholesome, appetizing juices 


are refreshing 


and satisfying. You can’t get the 


“PIPER” taste in any other tobacco. 


PIPER Hsidsieck 


“PIPER” is made of choice, tender Kentucky 
White Burley—the sweetest, and most lasting of all 





chewing tobaccos. 


The famous “PIPER” flavor is 


pressed slowly and evenly through it, making every 
chew juicy, fruity and delicious. One cut of “PIPER” 
will show you how superior and how delightful it is. 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 


cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. 


Sold everywhere 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Icng, Spruce Creek Station, Huntington County, 
Penn. Brook trout and brown trout in Spruce 
Creek, Conrad Post Office, Patter County, Penn. 
Brook trout fishing. Canadensis, Monroe 
County. Brook and brown trout. 


TUNA FISHING AT BLOCK ISLAND. 


Editor Fish and Fishing: 

Members of the Atlantic Tuna Club, of Block 
Island, are somewhat excited over the appear- 
ance in Block Island waters of large numbers of 
tuna. Messrs. C. W. Willard and A. Julian 
Crandall both members of the club returned on 
August 7th from a short trip to the Island. 
Mr. Crandall’s boat brought in about ten fish 





and Mr. Willard and Dr. Keefe, of Providenc:2, 
R. L, brought back fifteen fish, four of which 
weighed about 100 pounds. 

Many beautiful yachts are at anchor in New 
Harbor and the owners and their guests are hav- 
ing the best of sport on the fishing grounds. 


C. W. W.,Westerly, R. I. 


Truly great sport, this tuna fishing and the 
best remedy ever for the jaded nerves. 

In connection with the above mentioned club 
we are pleased to note a recent report of the 
annual meeting of the Atlantic Tuna Club, at 
which time Charles W. Willard, of Westerly, 
R LI. was re-elected president, and the Hon. Z. 
W. Bliss, secretary. 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Ped b $1.50. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 


902 ‘Chapel St.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








J. KHANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





ont ewe of artificial eyes ot birds, ~~ 
n manutacturing rposes a $§ 1a. . Send or 
prices. All kinds of ‘ane and dalle furriers and 
taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


THE TOOTHPICK 
| | Closest Rolling ‘Umbrella in 
14k. gold cap- 
ped handle... 
UMBRELLAS WALKING STICKS, 
CANE-UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS 
178 FULTON. STREET, bet. B’way and Church St. 
Branch Hudson Terminal Building 


OUR LATEST CREATION 
the world, with 8 50 
WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
Mdthan Ine. 
Fulten Street Entrance 


THE STORM ont pint pein f 
LANTE ndle Power cent per hour. 
KING RN rates 15 hours on one filling 
of gasoline or kerosene. 

highest powered, most econom- 
ical, and safest lantern ever 
made, for farmers, dairymen, 
contractors, sportsmen, wa’ n, 
and for shows, boats, railroad 
yards and way stations. Auto- 
matically cleaned, cannot clog. 
No wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to wash, no smoke, no smell, no 
i A = and profitable 
seller for dealers and agents. If 
you want one for your own use, 
ask your nearest hardware dealer 
to send for one on trial. you 
want the agency write for our 

Special Lantern Proposition. 

HAssvaal STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
@6 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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“A LITTLE BIT O° HEAVEN” 


By J. B. 


We arrived at Bathurst, New Brunswick, about 
noen on a train whose fame is continent-wide— 
The “Ocean Limited,” and were met by one of 
the numerous family of Ford. Followed a period 
of restful enjoyment and sport which is likely 
to live long in the memory of the writer; for 
after passing through the busy little town our 
“Jitney” pointed us out into the country, and the 
woods, following along a road which has been 
improved until one might almost call it compari- 
tively good. 


In due course we arrived at Camp Bogan where 
we found that the owner Mr. Bishop has done 
everything humanly possible to promote the 
comfort and enjoyment of that most peculiar 
animal—the salmon fisherman. My guide luxu- 
riated in the name of “Jimmy Gray,” and I must 
say that in everything that a guide should be 
Jimmy excelled. We lost very little time in 
getting into our camping togs and he proceeded 
t> show me where the best ones were to be found 
and incidentally found some of them for me. 
This was in the early part of August, and it is 
a thing peculiar to this Nepisiguit River that in 
the latter part of July and for the first two weeks 
in August there is an exceptional run of fine 
fresh fish in from the sea—something, I under- 
stand which does not happen in any other river 
in New Brunswick—and we came in for this 
great run of luck, with a tally for the writer’s 
first day at Camp Bogan of one salmon (12% 
Ibs.) and two grilse of about five to six pounds 
each. This was the writer’s first experience with 
the grilse; but I most certainly take off my hat 
to him as “some” fish. The first one I caught 
gave me about 35 minutes play and came near 
being lost at the end owing to a last wonderful 
spurt which he made to get away with the “Jock 
Scott” which Jimmy said truly was the right fly 
for that afternoon. The flies which our party 
mostly used were Nepisiguit Gray, Silver Doctor, 
Jcck Scott, and I think we found for most days 
the Silver Doctor was the most effective. The 
largest fish we caught was a 27% lb. salmon 
taken by my brother and our total catch for three 
rods in nineteen days fishing was 46 salmon, 83 
grilse, and 174 sea trout, which I consider com- 


Hume. 


pares very favorably with tallies I have seen 
made on other rivers and by similar parties. 
Ac any rate we all considered it wonderful and 
refer to the trip now as “a little bit o’ Heaven” 
fur the surroundings of Camp Bogan in them- 
s:lves are worthy a trip from the uttermost 
perts of the earth. During our stay there we 
saw in the vicinity of the Camp, 18 moose, five 
deer, and innumerable partridge which of course 
we couldn’t touch as the game laws of the Pro- 
vince proclaim a close season on all game up 
till September 15th, and we could not wait an- 
other month. However if the fates are kind 
the writer, with another member of the party 
intends going through sometime this fall. I 
cannot conceive any happier hunting grounds 
than these appeared to be in the month of Aug- 
ust so I’m going to go through there and get the 
proof. Not being addicted to photography I had 
to come away without those pictures I’d like to 
have had. 


NEW WORLD'S SURF-CASTING RECORD. 

With the close of the Tenth Annual Casting 
Tournament, held under the auspices of the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club, at the casting grounds, 
Deal (N. J.), on August 4, 1916, a new casting 
champion in the personage of E. E. Davis, of the 
Asbury Park Club was crowned and the former 
world’s record of 379 feet 8 inches made last year 
by Dr. Carleton Simon, of New York City, broken 
four times, three times by the present champion 
E. E. Davis and once by a youngster, Charles 
Elinghausen, of the Midland Beach Fishing Club. 

Davis cast in succession 380 feet, and 384 feet. 
2 inches, only to have his record broken by 
young Elinghausen with a cast of 384 feet, 10 
inches, Davis later breaking this record with a 
cast of 388 feet 6 inches. Then to show he was 
still there broke his own record with a cast of 
392 feet 6 inches, which now stands as a new 
world’s record. 

Dr. Carleton Simon, the former champion, 
failed to show his usual good form, which was 
a big disappointment to his large following of 
friends. 

The King is dead, long live the King. 


Wrwehy> 
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ASBURY PARK SURF - CASTING 
TOURNAMENT. ee 
The scores of the winners in the open events STM eee “ acs sae 
at the surf czsting tournament of the Asbury ; . MEE J ; mau 
Park Fishing Club on August 5th are as follows: 
ck tig Cab on enn show (clcrs: | GO AFTER THEM IN A 
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Av'g. Ss = 
EE amigas aaa, wae 302 2oe-8 | A=] MULLINS STEEL DUCK BOAT 
cfg Geet er gt ge eee | 
Je Je le oun, ° fo a , . : . 
4 A. H. coe 6 300.8 236.1 3355 326.2 —s ; ASY to handle! Light! Swift! Noiseless! Safe! Shallow 
o Je ewman . 222.3 le. .0 —289. . 
Longest Cast of 5, Open Field, 3 or 4 oz. Lead. draft. Dish shaped bottom keeps clear of weeds. Load it 
istance in Feet and Inches.) down to the gunwales if you wish. Can’t sink, leak, dry out or open at the 
Lengeet seams. Needs no boat house. Never requires calking. Dead grass color for 
+ ” 
.C. Ellingha: . 3 384. . . blind” shooting. 
patentee mae et ae peste Greatest “oport” boat ever bail. Thousands in wee. A Moline Steel Duck 
3 5. E, Clayton: -356.9 331: 9 wA 318 3533 4 Boat will double your pleasure in the big outdoors. Price, ready for use $25. 
s. Howard Kain eon) 399.10, 330 i 3M24, 3322 —350.1 Bowfacing cars— §9 extra. Immediate delivery. 
verage 2 or oz. 
©° (Distance in Voot and’ Inches.) pst Our catalog showing ever 40 models of boats, is rendy—free. 
LEE. rte: 81 M50 a7 3383 sn19 uF THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
le imon r.. 5 e. FRANKLIN TREET ALEM, HIO 
3. {i Mia ated 295.7 174.6 300.0 314.2 305.0 —277.10 ; ? s q Q 
4. mecha 264.9 302.1 278.3 249.6 289.0 —276.9 » World’s largest manufacturers of steel and ; 
S. Bes Mager cncksGe 304.8 278.7 129.6 291.1 291.0 —258.11 i wooden pleasure boats 


In this event Davis cast away his first lead and 
thus lost his chance for a place but continued in 
hope’ of regaining the world’s record which he 
won from Dr. Simon in the previous event by 
twice exceeding the Doctor’s 1915 record of 379 
ft. 8 in. only to lose to Elinghausen who in the 
second open event made 384 ft. 10 in. Davis’ sec- 
ond, third and fourth casts in the third open 
event ‘were 378 ft. 8 in., 388 ft. 11 in. and 3092 ft. 
3 in., the latter becoming the new record. 

The tournament was notable for the distances 
made. A total of 105 casts over the 300 ft. mark 
were scored by eighteen of the contestants in the 
three open events and several others in the club 
events.. Two new world’s champions appeared, 
beating the previous record five times. A veteran 
of many years in the surf first won the blue 
ribbon of the casting world only to have it 
snatched from him by the ruthless hand of vigor- 
ous youth. Immediately the veteran put forth 
new efforts and came back promptly with a new 
record which eclipsed the youth. Probably the 
eclipse is but temporary for Elinghausen is a phe- 
nomenon. He is under 20, and has been casting 
only one season yet he is as cool and steady as a 
tried veteran. 

During the summer of 1912 and 1913 Forest 
and Stream, in commenting editorially. upon surf 





STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 





The Gun that never shoots loose 


casting weights, said: “Some of the surf fisher- With Two Triggers, $55.00 — With Automatic Ejector, $66.00 
men of the New Jersey coast have frequently ob- With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger, - 86. 
jected to the 2% oz. weight, claiming that it is not We make all grades from - - - - $25.00 to $1000.00 
so heavy as the weights they use in the surf, for SEND FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


which their rods are adapted, and that the stand- 
ard weight should be three ounces or more. 
While there is reason in their claim, it has not 
been deemed wise to change the weight, and 
the records do not show that appreciably better 
averages have been made with the 3 and 4 ounce 
weights, which are employed by the Asbury Park 
Fishing Club in its annual contests.” 


Thanks for those kind words. They have borne TROUT FLY-FISHING IN AMERI CA 


The HUNTER ARMS CO,, Inc. 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 








fruit. The surf fishing clubs of the Eastern sea- By CHARLES ZIBEON SOUTHARD 
board promptly took up the implied challenge, The book contains 18 colored plates of the different species of trout found in this country, 1 colored plate 
: . : = 1 ti in black 
firm in the belief that American rods, reels and < white. "The i a ite ioe on Oy Eh Lecnard. nt er ee ae 
lines are the best in the world and American The scope of the work can at once be seen by the following table of contents: 
Cha Cha; 
casters the equals of any. The above records + Trout Found in American Waters Kr How to Fish the Wet-Fly. 
represent the study and practice of four short The Art of Fly- XII. How and When to Strike T 





rout, 
A Com m of the Merits of the. Wet xIil. Ve ee oe ee 
es. 


years and were made with rods under 9g feet in ane Methods of Fly-Fishi 


II. 
IIL. 
length, four spool reels, linen lines and four ounce IV. The Fly-Rod and its Function. . The “E 
weights and the sport is only in its infancy. ve The the San fae Rect, at ya The a ere vip. e Ay * 
SwitcH Reet. Region. . . 
eneneiniionn vit. VII. Wet-Flies Used in Various States. 
VIII. Tow! x -Flies Used in England and America. 
MORNING AND LATE AFTERNOON. m ents 1x. List of Wet-Flies. 
Editor Angling Department: What is the best ; 
time of day for bait casting with the top water “Tt is the last aad on fly-fishing for trout.” Dr. James A. Henshall. Royal, 8vo., $7.50 Net. De Luxe 
plug, and is there any particular make of top Edition, $20.00 Net. 
water plug that is usually successful? FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 128 Broadway, New York 





P. T. B., Danville, Ky. 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Or mount any game head 
you may have. 

Or as — 2° eeent 
moun an 
none better. J 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mention- 
ing what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








YOU CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT 
IT—BUT IT IS NICE TO HAVE ONE 


The Excelsior Sportsman’s Belt 
Safe. Put your Watch, Cigarettes, 
Matches or Sfoaey. in, Bathing, 
Fishing, Canoeing, Hunting. Made 
Gun Metal, Nickel Plated and 
oxidized Finishes. The belt is 
nice and wide and strong. All 
SEONDIOED si sccccspavisthchicsnocng 1.00 


Hyfield Mfg. Co., 21 Walker St., New York City 
MAINE SAFETY HUNTING COAT 


All wool, red and black and green and black plaid. 
Best coat made for Maine deer hunting; waterproof, 
36 inches long, with separate pocket for each article 
needed. Price, $8.75; deliyered free on approval. 
Send for circular and free sample, also list OP what 
to wear on Maine hunting trips. 


L. L. BEAN Manufacturer 

















FREEPORT, ME. 





Fishermen Prevent Back Lash Snarls 
Byjattaching atGEM SELF WINDER 


= a —- It eometesy winds 
spools your line WITHOUT 
THUMBING or FINGERING, and you 
positively cannot get a back lash snarl. 
Can be attached to any reel or rod. No 
more sore thumbs. Sold by leading 
Sporting Goods Dealers or sent direct 
on eee ana $1.50. 
WINTER CO. 
1212 Pabst Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TOBACCO 
HABIT 


A very interesting book has been published on tobacco 
habit—how to conquer it quickly cor easily. It tells the 
dangers of excessive smoking, chewing, snuff using, etc., 
and explains how nervousness, irritability, sleepless- 
ness, weak eyes, stomach troubles and numerous other 
disorders may be eliminated through stopping. self- 
paeceies by tobacco, The man who has written this 
ook wants to genuinely help all who have become ad- 
dicted to tobacco habit and says there’s no need to suf- 
fer that awful craving or restlessness which comes 
when one tries to quit voluntarily. This is no mind- 
cure or temperance sermon tract, but plain common 
sense, clearly set forth. The author will send it free, 

stpaid, in plain wrapper. Write, giving name and 
ull address—a postcard will do. Address: Edward J. 
Woods, 1490 B, Station E, New York City. Keep this 
advertisement; it is likely to prove the best news you 
ever read in this journal. ’ 
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SPRING SHOOTING PROHIBITED 


NEW REGULATIONS OF MIGRATORY BIRD 
LAW CONTINUE SPRING CLOSED SEASON 


ESPITE the pressure brought to bear to per- 
mit the taking of migratory fowl during 
the spring season, the Department of Agri- 

culture, backed by representative public opinion 
and co-operation of real friends of conservation, 
has resisted this pressure, and in the new regu- 
lations promulgated August 21 retains the spring 
closed season. The latest date for wild fowl 
shooting is January 31, and in many cases a month 
earlier. The official announcements by zones are 
given herewith: 

Open Seasons for Migratory Birds Under Fed- 

eral Regulations. (Dates are Inclusive. ‘Ef- 
fective on and After August 21, 1916.) 


ZONE I. 
Waterfowl (except Swans and Wood Ducks), 
Coots, Gallinules and Jacksnipes: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New York (except Long Island), 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri 5. cssessececess Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Long Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and Utah.............. Oct. 1-Jan. 15 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Colo- 


PNY 5c 52s 5's 5 e Rea oe Sept. 7-Dec. 20 
Rails (except Coots and Gallinules) : 

Fa ENCE. be 0a © ORR ER oes Sept. 1-Nov. 30 

ee Closed until Sept. 1, 1918 


Black-breasted and Golden Plover and Greater 
and Lesser Yellowlegs: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York (in- 
cluding Long Island) and New Jersey 
Seb uiiiis sxe. 0 «gedaan ioe Aug. 16-Nov. 30 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and 
TRONGGD: ......<schuae teehee Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
Radish hip a,co sce eRS Ene Sept. 7-Dec. 20 
Washington and Oregon...... Oct. 1-Dec. 15 
RIMOE 6s os ¢-40saneee Closed until Sept. 1, 1918 
Jacksnipe: 
Same as waterfowl, coots and gallinules 
ROO es ks sao hen Pekan ds ess Oct. 1-Nov. 30 
Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri, 
Closed until Oct. 1, 1918 


ZONE 2. 
Waterfowl (except Swans and Wood Ducks), 
Coots, Gallinules and Jacksnipe: 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Louisiana, 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
RAMORTUA 6. 0ic bc bc eWieddiae nets Oct. 16-Jan. 31 


Rails (except Coots and Gallinules) : 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
DOREMIOMD, «6 5 5s Gucvine Fates See Nov. 1-Jan. 31 
CSeCOENIA .....ckus Closed until Sept. 1, 1918 
Black-breasted and Golden Plover and Greater 
and Lesser Yellowlegs: 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia 
Gnd Wirgitia sc sesa csc tes Aug. 16-Nov. 30 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Arizona 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15 


Cane. Sc cess Closed until Sept. 1, 1918 
Jacksnipe : 

Same as waterfowl, coots and gallinules 
WR issierc sn ce uemsipanian Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


Insectivorous birds protected indefinitely. 
Band-tailed pigeons, cranes, wood ducks, swans, 
curlew, willet, upland plover and smaller shore 
birds protected until September 1, 1918. 
_Shooting prohibited between sunset and sun- 
rise. 

Consult State Laws. A state date governs when 
it opens the season later or closes it earlier than 
the Federal Regulations. . 

The following statement with reference to the 
above regulations has been issued by the Federal 
Advisory Committee of the Migratory Bird Law: 

The members of the Advisory Committee to 
the Department of Agriculture on the Migratory 
Bird Law, in view of the fact that new regula- 
tions setting forth closed seasons on migratory 
waterfowl and birds were made public August 
21, issued a statement as follows: 


To THE PEopLe oF THE UNITED STATES: 


The Advisory Committee appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Hon. D. F. Houston, to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Biological Survey in 
fixing the regulations for closed seasons on mi- 
gratory birds, as authorized by the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Law, desires to state to the people of 
the country that after the most exhaustive inves- 
tigation, and the most careful consideration of 
every point raised, the regulations as promulgated 
were unanimously recommended by the members 
of this Committee. We realize the utter impossi- 
bility of even attempting to satisfy all that desire 
to shoot migratory birds. 

In recommending the regulations we were con- 
trolled by the following considerations: 
First—A most earnest desire to save from cer- 

tain depletion and threatened annihilation the 

valuable waterfowl, game and _ insectivorous 
birds which migrate across the United States 
twice each year. 

Second—To accord the hunters in the various 
states as nearly as possible an equal opportun- 
ity of taking migratory waterfowl and nomadic 
game birds. 

Third—To open the seasons during which these 
birds can be legally killed in those months when 
under normal weather and food conditions the 
largest number of migratory waterfowl and 
birds sojourn in any particular state. 

Fourth—To absolutely eliminate spring shooting, 
when migratory waterfowl and birds on the 
northward migration are journeying towards 
their breeding grounds, thus impelled by the 
resistless force of nature, to mate, nest and 
reproduce their species. 

Fifth—To recognize unusual and extraordinary 
conditions existing in a few of the states, with- 
out affecting the equity or vested rights of the 
people of the whole country in the migratory 
wild life. 

Sixth—To submit reasonable, practical, fair and 
just regulations that should invite the support 
of all true conservationists. 

Seventh—To guarantee not only to the present 
generation a reasonable supply of migratory 
wild life, but to so protect it that it will multi- 
ply and be handed to future generations as 
their proper and rightful heritage. 

The imperative necessity for the enactment of 
the Federal Migratory Bird Law is palpable to 
every thoughtful and discerning mind. 

Migratory wild life does not even recognize 
national, to say nothing of state, lines. The 
variability of the statutes of the states protect- 
ing these migrants, the lack of uniformity in these 
laws, the rapacity with which the nomadic birds 
are slaughtered by voracious annihilators of wild 
life in many of the states to the detriment of the 
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people at large, compelled the conclusion of 
Congress that the exigencies of the situation de- 
manded Federal regulations that would, in real- 
ity, save the migratory waterfowl and birds from 
extermination. 


The people of no country have been so-abun- 
dantly blessed with valuable natural resources 
as ours. 

The American people are notoriously a nation 
of wasters. Only by reason of the fact that their 
natural resources are fast disappearing have they 
been induced to extend even a modicum of con- 
servation to these fast-vanishing assets. 

Conservation does not mean preventing the use 
of our natural resources as a miser would hoard 
his gold, but means the wise and careful use of 
our national heritage, taking therefrom only a 
sufficient quantity to supply our needs, with the 
full realization that we are trustees for future 
generations. 


The wild or passenger pigeon that formerly 
swarmed over Eastern North America in count- 
less millions has become extinct. The American 
bison, found on the great plains of the West, 
was slaughtered by hide-hunters to the point of 
extermination, the great auk, the Eskimo cur- 
lew, the Labrador duck, the Carolina parrakeet 
have been exterminated. There are many other 
valuable North American birds that are candi- 
dates for extinction, including the whooping 
crane, trumpeter swan, American flamingo, rose- 
ate spoonbill, scarlet ibis, long-billed curlew, up- 
land plover, Hudsonian godwit, red-breasted 
sandpiper, golden plover, dowitcher, willet, pec- 
toral sandpiper, black-capped petrel, American 
egret, snowy egret, wood duck, band-tailed pi- 
geon, heath hen, sage grouse, white-tailed kite, 
prairie sharptail, pinnated grouse and woodcock. 

Future eventuations can only be judged by 
those that have gone before, hence the enactment 
and the enforcement of a comprehensive system 
of Federal conservation of migratory wild life 
was made necessary if this valuable asset was to 
be retained among the resources of the United 
States. 

Aside from aesthetic consideration, birds and 
game constitute a valuable article of food. From 
a recreational standpoint, this resource is of the 
greatest value to our people. 

We feel that the failure of any American citi- 
zen to accord the Federal Migratory Bird Law 
his most active support is due either to lack of 
information or selfishness. 

We, therefore, urge and request all patriotic 
citizens to exert their influence to the utmost 
to the end that the incalculable benefits contem- 


plated by this law, and most specifically accruing | 


to the people under the regulations just promul- 
gated, be given their moral support, that the en- 
lightened conscience of the people may be quick- 
ened to a full observance and vigilant enforce- 
ment of this wise and. progressive conservation 
measure. 

John B. Burnham, New York, Chairman. 

Hon. Edward G. Bradford, Jr., Delaware. 

Hon. F. W. Chambers, Utah. 

W. L. Finley, Oregon. 

Dr. E. H. Forbush, Massachusetts. 

Dr. George B. Grinnell, New York. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, New York. 

Clark McAdams, Missouri. 

Marshall McLean, New York. 

Clinton M. Odell, Minnesota. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, New York. 

Hon. Ernest Schaeffle, California. 

Hon. George Shiras, 3d, Michigan. 

Hon. John H. Wallace, Jr., Alabama. 


New York, August 21, 1916. 
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udweiser 
70 City Biocnhs 


CNAalt.of all foods, is one 
of the most quickly 
irae strom yt metre Ccria lela 
into nourishment. 

BITE aera ch ce 
in making Budweiser~ 


a 


ence its food value 
maculate cleanliness 


in process and surround~ 
ings and perfect pasteur~ 
ization of product and 
bottles make Budweiser 
a pure beverage. 
o~theres pure food 
and drink in 


Budweiser 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, st. Lous. 
CBottled at the Brewery 








OF ALL SIZES 
For Stocking Purposes. Ey 
Eggs in Season. Hotels Supplied. 


BROO 


TROUT, ki tourer... 





Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in youn 
small-mouth black Neos ere in the = 
tates. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
on ‘tren ovens fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes, . 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 





of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence 


solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters: Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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NONLIN 


Hunting Clothing and Shoes, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Skates, 
Cutlery and all Fall and Winter Goods 


are fully illustrated and described in our Catalogue 72 F — mailed on request 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS.., Meriden, Conn.,U.S. A. 


Makers of Guns that Satisfy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Order your shotgun ammunition with 


_ CURTIS'S & HARVEY 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 
Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 
Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








NEW YORK 





TACKLE FOR TROUT FISHING. 

I wish to begin trout fishing but do not know 
what tackle to choose. Kindly give me your 
opinion on this subject. J. A., Detroit, Mich. 

For trout fishing you will need what is known 
as a fly rod, that is a rod having the reel seat 
below ‘the handle. The rod should be of three 
piece construction, butt, middle joint and tip (an 
extra tip will come with the rod). It should 


| weigh about 5 ounces and be from nine to ten 


feet in length, the guides being what is termed 
snake guides. An agate first and tip guide will 
help greatly in getting out the line and at ‘the 
same time tend to lengthen the life of the line. 
Would advisé you to purchase a bamboo rod. 
The steel rod, however, has many advocates, a 
special feature being, that it will stand knocking 
around to a greater extent than the rod of bam- 
boo and come back smiling for more. To an 
angler, a good rod is a joy for ever and an 
article to be well taken care of. 

You will need at least 30 yards of E size water- 
proofed line, either braided oil silk or enamel 
silk. This line can be purchased for about $1.50. 

In trout fishing, the reel is the least important 
of any article in your outfit. See that it is single 
action, light and just large enough to hold your 
line. A very satisfactory reel can be purchased 
for $1.50. 

Leaders used will be of single gut about six 
feet. They should be perfectly round and free 
from flat places. What is known as mist color 
is advocated and would advise that you have at 
least three. 

Flies are a matter dealing a great deal with 
the waters you fish. A great number is not 
needed. I would suggest the following, as what 
can be termed all round flies, Coachman, Cow 
Dpng, Parmachenee Belle, Silver Doctor, Mon- 
treal, Ibis and White Miller. 

With a leader box, fly case, creel and waders 
your outfit will be about complete. You will 
soon learn to add to it without suggestions from 
anyone. 


NEWARK (N. J.) PROVIDES FOR HER 
FISHERMEN. 

If you live in Newark (N. J.), and at the 
same time have a fondness for wetting a line 
now and then, you are twice lucky as both of the 
City parks, Branch Brook and Weequahic have 
good size lakes which are stocked yearly with 
Bass, Pickerel and both White and Green Perch. 
Other municipalities would do well to follow the 
lead of Newark. 

















Edited by Fred. O. Copeland. 


The hunting season, the great rival of 
trapshooting, approaches. May the added 
skill, acquired over angther summer at the 
traps, walk with you on the marsh, on the i 
prairie, in the uplands. 





“THE LITTLE JOKER”. 

URING the last few years there has been 
D inaugurated an added amusement at the 

tournaments of the Interstate Association. 
It has been termed The Little Joker and takes the 
form of a tiny trap house accommodating two 
expert traps with hand lines running back to 
the puller who sits on the ground in readiness to 
spring the surprises that the little trap house cer- 
tainly does contain. The shooting is done from 
the regular distance but with only one man up. 
All of the targets thrown are extremely nimble, 
surpassing by far anything the regular traps 
throw. Just enough normal targets are thrown 
—so far as elevation and angles go—to keep the 
contestant in a constant state of surprise. The 
Joker targets are worthy of their name. They 
consist for the most part of almost perpendicu- 
lar targets that rush up with the peculiar whistle 
of a sky rocket and it takes extremely sure judg- 
ment coupled with a high lead to get them for 
they are close in and when hit are completely 
obliterated. The two other characteristic tar- 
gets are the left and right quartering birds which 
tear away hardly clearing the ground and the 
fastest shooters can kill them only after they are 
far away. It is impossible to snuff out one of 
these targets as is often the case with the regu- 
lar quartering targets and they break in a few 
pieces if at all. It is a common sight to see a 
seasoned trapshooter miss them quite regularly 
and again some of the super-amateurs run 10 
straight but not with ease even when they are 
in good form. 

The method of procedure at the Joker Trap, 
which is placed in a quiet place away from the 
regular traps, is as follows: A contestant may 
biy three chances for $1. If a contestant breaks 
10 straight, which is the limit, one of his chances 
is gone. As soon as a shooter misses one target 
one of his chances is used up, and, of course, 
when the three are used he is ready for another 
dollar’s worth, but as the trap is very popular 
it usually happens that the contestant is willing 
to seat himself carefully to one side and enjoy 
a double pleasure; that of watching another hope- 
ful miss them, and that of reflecting on his lost 
youth when to his regret he skimmed swiftly 
over geometry, angles and such things. 


EMPTY SHELLS ARE WORTH MONEY. 
Gun clubs will find their empty shells are worth 


money if they will gather them up after each 
shoot, and sell them when they get a barrel or 
so. A gun club secretary informed us a few 
days ago that he had secured 95 pounds of brass 
from two barrels of empty shells. The brass he 
sold at 11 cents per pound, or $10.45 for the lot, 
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Modern Arms for Your Big 
Game Hunting Trips 














GET yor rile from the old stagers who use 
their rifles month in, mon out—and what you 
hear nowadays will be mostly Remington UMC 












Each “ season’ the ige of Remington UMC High 
Power Rifles reaches a new high mark. 
-Here are the Modern Arms used by seasoned sportsmen today: 







Remington UMC High Power Autoloading Rifle—Five shots, simply press 
trigger for each shot; solid breech; hammerless, positive safety devices; 
take-down, simple and easy without tools. 

Remington UMC High Power Slide Action Refeater—Six shots; solid breech ; 
hammerless ; fa ensuring compactness, balance and absolute safety. 
Ask where to get the best guns, ammunition, sporting equipment in any 

town or city today, and sportsmen will direct you to the dealer that features 

these ri Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC on a store is the Sign 
of Sportsmen's Headquarters everywhere. 

Clean and oi? your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 

tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 

THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 

Woolworth Building, New York 
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proving that it surely pays to save and sell the 
empty shells. 

In another market the empty shells have 
dropped to $3 per barrel. 








| 









Not many years ago there were very few trap- 
shooting tournaments in the summertime; now 
the tournaments occur all the time, in fact, there 
is as much shooting in the summer months as 
there is in the winter season. 
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SHOOT 
VIL aca Guns 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


REASON 7 
ONE PIECE HAMMER 


@ It does not take a mechanic, 
a scientific man or a college 
professor to see that our lock 
is simple -- all we ask ashooter > 
to do is to look at it -- the gun 
talks for itself. ° 
We use a one piece hammer 
with only one hole in it-- no 
| 7 _ toggles or stirrups attached. 
@ If you see more than one hole in 
’ # hammer look out for toggles or 
stirrups whether shown or not. 
We use no cocking cranks, side 


lift hammer direct when gun 
is opened. 
Catalog FREE -- double guns 
$17.75 up -- single trap guns 
$85.00 up. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
Box 25 ITHACA, N.Y. 











Improve Your HOME, OFFICE or LODGE 
with a DIXON QUALITY Game Head. 


Newly Mounted 


Moose Heads 


60, 57, 55, and 50 inches spread or width 
of horns. Perfect in every way. Correctly 
mounted. Mothproof. Large Mounted Elk, 
Woodland Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep 
heads, 16-inch base circumference. Deer 
and other Game Heads of the BEST CLASS. 
Beauty and size of head and class of tax- 
idermy work make my heads the best in 
America. My method of shipping protects 
you in every way 


References:—The Hotels Gayoso, Peabody and 
Chisea, Memphis, Tenn. . 


EDWIN DIXON 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Unionville, Ontario, Canada 


Indian Bead Work 


Main Street, 














Ancient Stone Relics, Elk Teeth, Gems, Minerals 
Wholesale and Retail ; 


Relic Price Catalogue, 22 pages, osc.; Mineral Price 
Catalogue, 22 pages, osc. s on selection wit? 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 


references. 
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HOW THE WESTY HOGANS GOT ITS NAME 


By Fred. O. Copeland. ? 


HILE attending the Eastern Handicap 
at Philadelphia, the writer, in an inter- 
view with Mr. J. S. Fanning and Mr. Neaf 
Apgar, learned from these two charter members 
of the Westy Hogans the history of this famous 
trapshooting organization. The name is so odd 


~~ for a shooting association it must have, times 
without number, aroused the curiosity of the 
country’s trapshooters. Curiously enough, the 


recounting of the origin of its existence, its his- 


4 tory, and reason for its name was listened to on 
_the very eve of the tenth anniversary of the 


Westy Hogans. 
On the 19th of July, 1906, a group of profes- 


-4sional trapshooters were gathered in the office 
of a hotel in the innermost recesses of Penn- 


sylvania. As is quite likely the case in a small 
tavern in the evening a goodly sprinkJing of the 
citizens from the hills were present, augmented 
no doubt on this evening by the presence of out- 
of-town trapshooters and the shoot itself. 
Unexpectedly one of the professionals spoke 


sip: “Why don’t we professionals give the ama- 


‘eurs a shoot?” 

The suggestion was enthusiastically received 
and an organization was perfected then and there. 

The question at once arose as to where and 
when the shoot should be held. Happily the 
glorious month of September, which was just 
the right distance in the future, was seized upon 
and Atlantic City for the location. For four or 
five years the shoot was regularly staged on 
Young’s pier at Atlantic City but a severe storm 
finally -wrecked the pier and thus enforced a 
change of location to Venice Park where it has 
since been shot. 

A name for the organization came as spon- 
taneously as the suggestion of the shoot; many 
a queer name has become affixed to the map of 
North America with less provocation. Among 
the visitors to the hotel office on this epoch mak- 
ing evening was a man from the mountains who 
was somewhat of a character and who some- 
time hefore had enlisted his efforts with others 
in holding up the hotel hitching post where it 
invited a moonlit anchorage in the offing. His 
name was Westy Hogan. In a spirit of jest the 
name was suggested, adopted, and, regretted, now 
that the tournament has gone beyond the wildest 
expectations of the group assembled at the little 
Pennsylvania hotel. 

The shoot rivals the Grand American Handi- 
cap in popularity; the name has stuck through a 
decade, and yet, it does add an individual touch 
to the now famous tournament given by the pro- 
fessionals to the amateurs. For the tenth time 
this tournament will be shot at Atlantic City on 
September 12th to 16th. The flower of the trap- 
shooting East will participate. It is a shoot 
where good fellowship expands to the Nth power 
and where the trophies show unmistakable evi- 
dence of the cunning hand of the most skillful 
artists. 

One of the added features to the program of 
the Westy Hpgans Trapshooting tournament, 
in Atlantic City, N. J., in September, will be a 
shoot between teams representing the East and 
the West. 

A competition between the Eastern and West- 
ern trapshooters has long been talked of, but it 
remained for the Hogans to put it on the sched- 
ule. This event will be like all other team 
shoots. The respective sections of the country 
can enter as many shooters as desire to shoot— 
the highest five scores counting. 


This event should settle a lot of argument or 
make a lot more. In trapshooting, like other 
sports, there is always that question to be an- 
swered: Is the East better than the West. In the 
Interstate Association averages last year there 
was only a fraction of a point difference in the 
averages of the first ten Eastern and first ten 
Western trapshooters. This indicates that they 
are about on a par. Anyway, the d:cision of the 
Hogans will be a good thing for the sport and 
will make a rattling fine event. 


TRAPSHOOTING IS STEADILY GROWING. 

Fifty-three newly-organized gun clubs have re- 
ceived trophies from the Interstate Association 
for the encouragement of trapshooting so far 
this year, nine of them being approved during 
the month of June. 

It is the purpose of the Interstate Association 
to give trophies to the first 200 newly-organized 
gun clubs, or re-organized gun clubs, that are 
brought to their attention each year. The idea 
is to stimulate interest in gun clubs and trap- 
shooting. The trophies are to be used for com- 
petition among the club members. The offer this 
year has been the means of awakening additional 
interest in the sport in many sections of the 
country. 

In Iowa, for instance, nine new clubs- have re- 
ceived trophies. Iowa leads the list in the num- 
ber of new clubs, and is rapidly encroaching on 
the territory of Pennsylvania as the leading trap- 
shooting center. Kansas and Illinois have each 
formed four new clubs: Indiana, five; Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, West Virginia, Ohio, New 
York and Nebraska, three each; Minnesota, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, two each; District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Colorado, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Maryland and Connecticut, one each. 

Thus the 53 clubs have been formed in 21 states. 


ACTIVITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The members and friends of the Green Lake 
Gun Club, Seattle, Wash., may well be proud of 
their first annual tournament run on July 4th 
for it drew a larger attendance than any other 
one-day shoot held on the Pacific Coast to date 
and exceeded in attendance the state shoot. Sev- 
enty-eight shooters from the cities of the North- 
west were on hand, and among them Frank Tem- 
pleton who won the high amateur honors by turn- 
ing in a score of 144 x 150, the same to a bird 
as that made by the high “pro,” L. H. Reid. 


ADVANTAGE OF SQUADS ARRANGED IN 
SECTIONS. 

The entire field of shooters at the Grand Amer- 
ican was divided into sections as in the big 
tournaments of the Boston Athletic Association 
and the New York Athletic Club early in the 
year. The scheme has the advantage of spread- 
ing a contestant’s pleasure over the whole day. 
Under this system, a shooter’s squad is assigned 
to a certain section and he gets to shooting in an 
hour or two even though his squad is at the very 
end of the list. The section as well as the squad 
completes its performance, event one, over its 
trap—it may be the last trap in the line if it 
is a late squad—and then moves to the next trap 
in order. The shooter does not need to plant his 
shells down the line or carry them along in a 
bag but has plenty of cool time to collect him- 
self and his belongings before the next event. 
Moreover, all of the shooters get a taste of the 
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different brands of weather and light. Under 
the old system one shooter might shoot all of 
his events in sunshine and a contestant in a late 
squad might shoot all of his events in a rain 
storm. The day is not over at once for one 
contestant nor is there a wait of almost a day 
for the late shooter. 


LATEST FASHION IN GUN STOCKS. 


RAPSHOOTING has caused shooters to ex- 

periment with straighter and 

stocks till they have now lifted them to 
an altitude of comb and heel that a few years 
ago would have been looked on as extreme. 
Moreover, this straightening of the stock for 
trapshooting has been found to be of such ad- 
vantage for pointing at flying targets it has by its 
influence straightened the stock of the field gun 
and many are now using the same or a very 
slightly modified stock on upland birds. And 
now we are beginning to see the comb and heel 
of equal measurements, with numerous instances 
of the heel higher than the comb. Mr. Lester 
German, a shooter in the very first row, advo- 
cates equal measurements for comb and heel. 
He shoots a gun having an inch and one-quarter 
drop at both comb and heel thereby giving to the 
stock no pitch whatever. Some may say that 
this is all well enough in a trap gun. But Mr. 
German will then take this same gun and snuff 
out the wildest targets that can be thrown with 
a hand trap, targets that have an “english” on 
them to such an extent that they lift away from 
the earth like the horn of the new moon. There 
is this much about it, a stock without pitch, in 
your measurement, will not hook onto your 
cheek bone when it drives straight back at the 
moment of firing. 


HOW TO AIM A RIFLE. 

Walter Winans, the famous American sharp- 
shooter, who lives in England, writes to the “Sci- 
entific American” the following directions as to 
the proper way to aim a rifle: 

“The way to shoot is, first, put a big ivory 
front sight in place of the black one used for 
target. shooting. 

“Most real objects one shoots at are more or 
less dark, and the black front sight is difficult 
to see on the object; the white one shows up 
at once. 

“Next, have your hind sight put on the rifle at 
the distance from your eye that you can read 
print best. 

“When shooting do not try to focus a black 
bull’s-eye, a black front sight and black hind sight 
and a half dozen other things alternately while 
you hold on to your rifle like grim death. 

“Look at the object you want to hit. If it is 
moving, judge how much allowance in front you 
" must make; bring up your rifle to your shoulder, 
swinging it with the movement of th: object 
you want to hit, and press the trigger as the butt 
touches your shoulder. 

“The bullet will go where you want it to with- 
out your noticing sights at all. 

“If you want to be a good rifle shot at game, or 
as a soldier, join the nearest clay pigeon shoot- 
ing club, and when you can break go per cent. of 
the clays, you can rest perfectly confident that 
you can hit a man every shot you fire if being 
charged by an enemy if you have a rifle in your 
hands instead of a shotgun. 

“If you practice in a ‘coal hole’ rifle gallery at 
a stationary black bull’s-eye with a black front 
sight and see ‘three front sights’ and a ‘blurred 
back sight’ you are not learning to shoot, but 
merely ruining your eyesight.” 


straighter 
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Get inTrim Now for the Game Season 


The game season-will soon be here. 
Make sure of a big bag by being in 
form at the start. Get a Du Pont Hand 
Trap and practice field shooting. 


he 


Hand Trap 


is a bully tester of gun skill—fine for both 
It’s a real machine— 
hand operated and simple—that throws all 
kinds of clay targets. Makes them soar like 


beginner and expert. 


a bird or scud like a jack rabbit. 


BETTER GET ONE NOW 


If he can’t 
supply you we will send it direct post-paid 
anywhere in the U. S. on receipt of price. 


Hand Trap Booklet No. 3 sent on request 


E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
DELAWARE 


Costs $4.00 at your dealer’s. 


WILMINGTON, 


WULF WINS GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Captain John F. Wulf of Milwaukee won the 
Grand American Handicap in the national trap- 
shooting tournament at St. Louis, Aug. 25. Op- 
posed to Captain Wulf were nearly 700 of the 
best shooters in the United States. He. shot 
from 19 yards. 

The Milwaukee man was hard pressed by Eli 
Maland of Jewell, Iowa, who scored 98 from 16 
yards; H. C. Daley of Carlinsvifle, Ill, who 
shot 97 from 16 yards; C. A. Atkinson of 
Creighton, Mo., who shot 97 from 17 yards, 
and D. C. Rogers of Logansport, Ind., who shot 
97 from 19 yards. Wulf broke the first two 
sets of 20 targets without a miss, failed in his 
third frame, then finished the last two sets of 
20 targets in perfect form. 

No New York shooters finished among the 
winners, but E. L. Bartlett of Baltimore, with 
a score of 95 from 20 yards, kept the East up 
near the top. 

The Middle West’s win in the main event was 
partially compensated by Mrs. Frank Johnson 
of Philadelphia and Mrs. C. B. Dalton of War- 
saw, Ind., representing the East, who won the 
special East-West women’s event. They defeat- 
ed Mrs. H. L. Potter of Madison, Wis., and 
Mrs. J. L. Hooper of Chicago, representing the 
West, by a score of 43 to 40. 


Phil Miller of Dallas, Texas, won the pro- 
fessional championship surprising the entire field 


by beating Homer Clark of Alton, Ill. Clark 
had won every event in which he entered dur- 
ing the tournament with scores of 99. The two 
shooters tied at 97, and then Miller broke 25 
straight to Clark’s 24. 

Mrs. C. B. Dalton of Warsaw, Ind., won the 





The Powder that Wins 


Du Pont, Ballistite, 
Schultze and 
Du Pont Black Sporting 










women’s championship over Mrs. 


Potter by a 


score of 23 to 20. ; 
The five high scores in other events were: 
National Amateur Doubles Championship.— 

Allen Heil, Allentown, Penn., 89; Frank Troeh, 


Vancouver, Wash., 88; J. Seahorn, Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio, 81; G. V. Dering, Columbus, Wis., 
80; B. S. Donnelly, Chicago, 80. 

_ Special for women.—Mrs. H. Almert, Chicago, 
45; Mrs. L. G. Vogel, Detroit, 48; Miss H. D. 
Hammond, Wilmington, Del., 44; Miss L. Mue- 
sel, Green Bay, Wis., 44; Mrs. F. A. Johnson, 
Philadelphia, 43. 

A technical review and analysis of the meet, 
with comment from the trapshooter’s standpoint, 
is being prepared for Forest and Stream by Fred 
C. Copeland, and will be published in the next 


issue. 


American Duck Shooting 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

No single gunner, however wide his ex- 
perience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each one 
may aquire a vast amount of novel infor- 
mation by reading this complete and most 
interesting book. It describes, with a por- 
trait, every species of duck, goose, and 
swan known to North America; tells of 
the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats, 
used in the sport, and gives the best ac- 
count ever published of the retrieving 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 

About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 
8 full-page plates and many vignette head 
and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend.’ 

Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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In Brief | 


United States and Canada 


Game and Fish Laws revised for 1916- 
1917 is now on press. 


As important changes have been made 
in most states and provinces it is essential 
that you have the new edition of the 


Original Condenser 


and Simplifier of the State Laws 


Only ten thousand copies will be printed 
so you would do well to put in an order 
now. 


25 CENTS POSTPAID 


Forest & Stream Publishing Co. 
128 Broadway, - s NEW YORK 


To the Heart of Leisureland 


where woods are cool, streams 
alluring, vacations ideal. Be- 
tween New York City (with 
Albany the gateway) and 

Lake George 

The Adirondacks 

Lake Champlain 

The North and West 


The logical route is “The Luxurious Way” 
Largest and most magnificent river 
steamships in the world 
DAILY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of 
Beautiful “Searchlight magazine” 


Hudson Navigation Company 


Pier 32, North River New York 


The “Searchlight Route ” 











‘FORT MYERS TARPON CLUB. 


Editor Fish and Fishing: 

The 1916-17 season of the Fort Myers Tarpon 
Fishing Club will open December Ist, and it is 
anticipated that more than usual interest will be 
evidenced by the sportsmen who make Fort 
Myers their headquarters on account of the 
revised schedule of prizes that have been arranged 
for by the Fort Myers Association. Mr. A. H. 
Disston, of Philadelphia, has recently been el- 
ected president of the club and it is expected he 
will arrive in Fort Myers early in the winter. 

J. T. L., Fort Myers, Florida. 
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PIPING OF THE CLANS 


VAUGLEEOGALALIUADUUUUEELE LETTE 


In one of the events in the Northwest Sports- 
men’s Association Mrs. Groat broke 86 targets; 
Mrs. Wilkes, 85, and Miss Meyers, 84. They had 
a little race all to themselves. 


It would pay trapshooting clubs to give closer 
attention to theirtraps, and if they are not prop- 
erly set, to have them installed properly. If the 
targets are not thrown properly it interferes with 
the making of good scores. 


Southern trapshooters tell a good yarn on T. P. 
Fitzgerald, who won the Mississippi State title. 
Fitzgerald went up to the last trap all right. 
When he became aware that he led the field his 
knees wabbled a little. He was so nervous when 
the last bird was thrown that he shot as he called 
“pull.” As fortune would have it, the thrown 
target was a broken one, and he got another 
chance, broke the target and scored 99 breaks— 
and carried off the title. 


There will be a simon-pure amateur trapshoot- 
ing tournament in Kansas City, Mo., in Septem- 
ber, in which the trapshooters of Kansas, IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, Iowa, Arkansas, Kentucky, Colo- 
rado and Missouri will participate. 


When one is talking about gun clubs that have 
seen many years of service the Omaha Gun Club 
should not be forgotten. It was organized 63 
years ago. 


The Metropolitan Gun Club, of Chicago, IIL, 
has the right idea in promoting trapshooting. 
Three years ago the club began its existence with 
six members and the one pronounced feature— 
that of trapping targets to the members at the 
rate of one-half cent each. 

The club was organized to bring the cost of 
clay bird shooting down to where trapshooters 
of all classes could participate without being en- 
cumbered by long events or large entrance. fees. 
Members pay a monthly due of 50 cents and for 
this are given 100 targets. The announcement by 
the Metropolitan Club of its plan caused laughter 
in some parts of the new world but the Metro- 
politan officers went right on about their business 
and to-day has one of the most active and pro- 
gressive clubs on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

From one room and a hand trap the club has 
grown to a large clubhouse and two automatic 
traps. Quite a number of women are members 
of the Metropolitan Club and the organization is 
always open to receive visitors and prove to them 
what a healthful sport trapshooting is. 


At the Maplewood, N. H., shoot, July 3-8, Fred 
Plum, of Atlantic City, N. J.. won the Maple- 
wood White Mountain Handicap, 100 straight, 
from 21 yards, and made the long run of the 
tournament, 283, and Woolfolk Henderson of 
Lexington, Ky., won the Independence Day Han- 
dicap by breaking 100 straight in the shoot-off 
after tying on 98 ex 100. Mr. Henderson also 
won the Maplewood Championship 100 straight 
and was high on all targets, 590 ex 600 (tie), and 
in the shoot-off 25 straight. 


The idea of -having trapshooting schools at re- 
sorts is proving a success. There are now two 
prominent schools, one at Venice, California, an 
amusement place near Los Angeles, and another 
on Young’s Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


The gallery of the Venice school is located at 
the end of a pier and is probably 50 yards long. 
At the farther end of it, is set up a high wooden 
shot stop about 20 ft. high. An old fish net 
slopes down from its top to the floor of the pier 
at a gentle incline to catch the clay birds which 
are unhit. 





There has been a reorganization of the Lefever 
gun plant. The Lefever Arms Co., Inc., of Itha- 
ca, N. Y., has just been incorporated to manu- 
facture shot guns. One of the incorporators is 
Howard Cobb, of Ithaca, N. Y., who is attorney 
for the Lehigh Valley R. R. and many other 
large corporations. Another of the three incor- 
porators is Nelson Genung, a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, vice-president of the immense 
steel plant known as the Coatesville Boiler 
Works, of Coatesville, Pa., a man whose hobby is 
the shot gun and whose successful business ca- 
reer assures the success of anything he under- 
takes. Mr. Chas. Rinehart, a graduate of La- 
fayette College, is the third incorporator. Mr. 
Rinehart is at present manager of the New York 
office of the Lehigh Car Wheel and Axle Co. He 
is a thorough sportsman, spending his vacations 
in Maine fishing and in the South with the quail 
shooting. Mr. Rinehart has been a great athlete 
in his day, having made the All-American foot- 
ball team in his college days. 


Mrs. Harry Harrison, of Rochester, averaged 
better than 90 per cent. in the New York State 
championship tournament and shot all the way 
through. 


One of the most progressive gun clubs in the 
New England States is the Hartford Gun Club. 
It always has something on tap. 


In the Illinois State championship tournament 
one squad, comprised of Billy Hoon, Johnny 
Jahn, Mark Arie, L. B. Clarke and G. A. Graper, 
broke 493 out of 500 targets. Hoon broke 98; so 
did Graper and Jahn; Clarke smashed 99, and 
Arie 100. 


Hand traps are getting to be so popular that 
many dealers are now hiring them out. Many 
parties do not wish to purchase a trap for two or 
three outings, and dealers, realizing this, now 
offer them to hire. 


Six of the Olympic trapshooting team, which 
won the world’s title in the International games 
in London, Eng., in 1901, enjoyed a reunion at 
the Western Handicap in Omaha, Neb. The 
shooters were Tom Marshall, of Chicago; Frank 
Parmelee, of Omaha; Fred Gilbert, of Spirit 
Lake, Ia.; William Crosby, of O'Fallon, IIl.; 
Chan Powers, of Omaha; Edward Banks, of 
Wilmington, Del. 


Six shooters broke 99 targets and six more 
shattered 98 in the Ohio State championship 
event. On the shoot-off first place M. S. Hoot- 
man broke 60 straight. 


Sixty-one thousand five hundred and seventy 
targets were thrown in the New York State 
championship tournament, at Syracuse. 


G. A. Osborne, who won the Massachusetts 
State championship in 1914, came back this year 
and won it again. He broke 96 targets in 1914 
and 97 this year. 


More than 500 trapshooting tournaments were 
held by the trapshooting clubs of this country 
on July 4. 


The Power Boat Gun Club of Toledo, O., is 
hot after the 1917 Grand American Handicap. 
This club has the equipment, 160 acres of ground, 
background looking out to bay, and excellent 
trolley service. 


There are as many opportunities to show cour- 
tesies while fishing a stream as when shooting 
over a dog afield. No one needs to tell you what 
they are; merely observe, and act. 
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THE STORY OF THE “GREAT EASTERN” 
HANDICAP. 

After a one-year lapse the Eastern Handicap 
Tournament is again on the sporting calendar. 

The “Great Eastern” as it is more commonly 
called by trapshooters, was shot over the traps 
of the Keystone Shooting League, Holmsburg 
Junction, Pa., on July 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

This was the tenth running of the Eastern 
handicap, the first tournament being staged in 
Philadelphia in 1906, so that it is only natural 
that “Philadelphia should once more bring the 
tournament to life. 

The Eastern has been won 4 times from 18 yds., 
twice from 19, twice from 20 and once from 21 
and curiously enough on this occasion, the last 
time it was shot (1914), with the same score of 
‘97 and from the same distance as in 1916. Once 


it has been won with a score of 91, twice with — 
93, once with 95, twice with 96, twice with 97— 


and once with 98. 

With a field of 164 actual starters, with a score 
more entries, and a winning score of 97 out of 
100 from the 21 yard mark by Clarence B. Platt, 
of Bridgeton, N. J., the Eastern Handicap event 
produced a fitting climax to a week filled with 
keen contest, well scattered winning, well fought 
shootoffs, and general satisfaction to every par- 
ticipant. 

When Platt outshot his field in the Eastern 
Handicap with a score surpassed but once before 
in the history of these events, he outscored by 
a single target three other shooters who had 
been running neck-and-neck for the honor. The 
other winnings were distributed impartially to 
all sections of the country about as follows: 
Preliminary Handicap to H. W. Lodge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with 96 out of 100 from 19 yds.; 
Introductory Event to John G. Martin, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., with 99 out of 100 and 49 out of 50 
and 39 out of 40 in the shootoffs; Special Event 
to John Noel, Nashville, Tenn., 99 out of 100; 
Eastern Introductory Event to Charles H. New- 
comb, Philadelphia, Pa, with 99 out of 100; 
Double Target Championship to Fred Plum, At- 
lantic City, N. J., with 29 out of 30; and high 
average on 16 yard targets to A. B. Richardson 
and Fred Plum on 343 out of 350. 

This summary of the victories achieved by the 
representative field that competed in this tourna- 
‘ment shows an average of victories that has sel- 
dom been equalled in the history of trap shoot- 
ing. Peculiarly enough it required a score of 99 
out of 100 targets to win each of the special 
events. 

This tournament, like its predecessors that 
have been under Interstate jurisdiction, ran with 
the smoothness of a piece of well-oiled machin- 
ery. Tournament Manager Elmer E. Shaner, of 
the Interstate, never showed to better advantage. 


CHANGES IN ONTARIO GAME LAWS. 

There are several revisions in the Ontario 
ame laws this year principally in connection 
with the non-resident license fee for hunters 
which has been reduced from $50 to $25. The 
-open season for moose, reindeer or caribou north 
of the C. P. R. from Mattawa to the Manitoba 
‘boundary and that part of the Province lying 
to the south of the C. P. R. from the City of 
Port Arthur to the Manitoba boundary has been 
changed, and is now from the 1st of November 
-to 30th of November, both days inclusive. 

Non-resident hunter’s license has been reduced 
‘from $50 to $25. 


The division of territories known as Northern . 


‘and Southern mentioned in paragraph dealing 
with ducks and other waterfowl has been dis- 
continued, and same regulations now apply to 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Modern Kennel Record 








Ody Hidhoall 


Just what I have been looking for, says every breeder and dog owner 
who sees the MODERN KENNEL RECORD. Built on the modern 
loose-leaf system handsomely bound in Red Morocco, compact enough 
to be carried in the pocket and filled with carefully-prepared blanks 
that enable the owner to immediately register pedigrees, and record 
stud visits, whelps, sales, winnings, and all minor transactions. Size 6% 
inches by 3% inches. The covers will last a life-time. The blanks can 
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Price in Red Morocco, $1.00 
In Black Seal, $1.50 


FOREST AND STREAM, 128 Broadway, New York 
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all parts of the Province. This division of ter- 
ritory is also referred to in other paragraphs 
under “Hunting Regulations.” 

The open season for moose, reindeer and cari- 
bou in that section of Ontario lying north of the 
C. P. R. from Mattawa to the Manitoba bound- 
ary and that section lying south of the C. P. R. 
from Port Arthur to Manitoba boundary has been 
changed from October 16 to November 15 to 
November 1 to November 30. 

Woodcock: Open season from October 15 to 
November 15. 

Quail: Open season November 1 to November 
15. No person shall take or kill more than 6 
quail in one day or 25 for the season. (Will 
in all likelihood be closed by Order-in-Council.) 


_—. 


Wild turkeys: Open season November 1 to 
November 15. 

Black and grey squirrels: 
vember 1 to November 15. 


Open season No- 


Grouse: Close season until October 15, 1918. 
Prairie fowl: Close season until October 15, 
1918. 


Partridge: Close season until October 15, 1918. 
Ducks and other waterfowl: Open season 
September 1 to December 31. , 

Capercailzie: Close season until 1920. 

Hare may be taken at any time between Octo- 
ber 15 and November 15 by any means and 
between December 23 and January 2 following, 
and hare may be taken at any other time by 
any other means than shooting. 
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Caribou in Newfoundland 

Solomon Gillan, licensed guide, Robin- 
son's, Newfoundland, has open dates for 
the migration season and later. Excellent 
Has complete equipment 
Engagements 
Apply direct 







sport assured. 
and supplies the grub. 
should be made at once. 
or to 







R. S. WARNER, 60 State St., BOSTON. 









LET THE SUMMER-BOARDER BEWARE 
The festive bee, the wasp, the yellow-jacket, spider, 
horsefly, yellow fiy, ‘ted bug or chigger,’ flea, mosquito 
and last, but not least, the bedbug! 
First: remove the sting, if possible; 


 Sppeahiogoced ANTI-TOXICO-DENDROL 
i i relief, complete and permanent, fol- 
a ——.. a auecifie for iegdilesnien and all 
the various Plant-Irritations incident to the good old- 
summer time. : 3A 
At Druggists or by mail. 
FRONT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 452, Cincinnati, O. 





GROUSE DOG TRAINING 


Fifteen years’ experience in training the grouse do 
has been ay teacher. TRY ME and get an HONEST 
DBPAL. Can handle a few derbys and all age“dogs for 
the Middletown, N. Y., Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
Grouse trials. Will be on my training grounds after 
September 1st; my preserve of 15 thousand acres has 
an unlimited number of ruffed grouse and woodcock to 
train your dog on; pedigreed puppies and broken stock 
for sale at all times, the great grouse dog, a field trial 
and bench show winner, Sir Roger DeCoverly II, at 
stud at my kennels, fee $250. Write your wants. 

RYMAN GUN DOG KENNELS Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





FOR SALE-—I have two spayed English setter bitches, 
two years old, thoroughly housed, yard and auto 
broken, and with a little work this fall should come 
in fine. Was hunted last fall and guaranteed to point. 
Sire and dam both field broken and registered. If 
you want to finish up your own dog they are nicely 
started. If you want a dog, I know of several who 
have them c sale. Write E. H. Bailey, 27 Spring 
Street, Danbury, Ct., for price and further information. 


WANTED-—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers to 
know that they can see the big All America Trials 
in the movies. Why not have field trial night at 
your local movie theater? Birds in the air, famous 
dogs pointing and ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, 


and the famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full in- 
formation write WM. CORCORAN, care 220 Third 


Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





English Setters, 


94 per cent. Llewellin (whelped, July 21 1916.) Sire, 
Cord’s Count Gladstone, by Champion, Lady’s Count 
Gladstone. This breeding is as close up to Ch. Lady’s 
Count Gladstone as it is now possible to obtain. If you 
want “The Best in Setters,” write for circular, pedigree 
and —— F. O. Price, 26 Nowell Road, Melrose 


Highlands, Mass. 


M ANGE Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured or | 
money refunded. Prepaid $1.25. Eczema | 
Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHY IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
born in March, April and May, eligible to registration. 
Have some unusually fine females with wunexcelled 
blood lines. Walter McRoberts, 1202 Knoxville, Peoria, 


Illinois. 


SPECIAL PRICES QUOTED ON DOG BREAD 
DIRECT FROM THE PRINCIPAL DOG BREAD 
MANUFACTURERS—An opportunity that will not oc- 
cur again. For particulars and prices address. S. J. 
F., Care P. O. Box 1028, New York City. 
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DOGS TRAINED AND BOARDED—Best arranged 
kenrels in the South, located on 10,000 acres leased 
hunting grounds; forced retrieving taught dogs of any 
age; my methods never fail; thirty years’ experience. | 
Jess M. Whaite, Cyrene, Decatur Co., Ga. 


ENGLISH SETTER DOGS—5 months old, from + 
istered stock of the best breeding for only $10 while 
they last; beauties and none better. Moriarty, Red- 


granite, Wis 
30 RABBIT HOUNDS, broken and partly broken. | 


Reasonable prices; photos 10 cents. H. Welsh, May- | 
port, Penn. 
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What is the Answer to 


OUR UNNATURAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT. 
HE mystery of the piebald duck remains un- 
solved, and as the species is, we confess, 
extinct, the learned readers of Forest and 
Stream need bother their heads no longer over 
the exact classification. 
But last month’s lesson was easy. No fewer 
than fifty of the class in unnatural history sent 
in the right answer. The specimen was a Florida 


| manatee. 


This month we present a legitimate picture, 
and one, we believe that will set some active wits 
to working. The young animals are among the 


| most commonly known species in North America, 
| but what are they? We will give only one hint, 
| and that because the picture itself conveys it. 


Observe the spruce or balsam boughs in the back- 
ground. But don’t guess martens or any of that 
family, because “they ain’t.” Address answers to 
the Natural History Editor, Forest and Stream. 


ON THE GRAND CASCAPEDIA. 
(Continued from page 1129.) 

Salmon Hole is another splendid pool, but at 
its best in low water. R. G. Dun took his fifty- 
four pounder mentioned above, from this pool, 
and C. B. Barnes captured one of fifty-one pounds 
here a few years ago. Among others of the 
choice pools are Judges’ Pool, Steve’s Beach and 


| Moen Pool and a number of others that need 
| not be particularized but equally as good. 


Sometimes rocks are placed in inferior pools 
to improve them. Occasionally owing to the 


| swiftness of the current the banks are under- 


mined and washed away and the channel diverted 
from its former course and good pools rendered 
useless by the change. To avoid this, expensive 
and durable cribwork along the banks has been 
resorted to in several places. 

The ascent of the river is always made by 
“poling” and it is a fascinating sight on a bright 
day to watch the process, the long poles flashing 
in the sunlight as they rise and fall in perfect 
time and rhythm. The boatmen make the de- 
scent of the stream at the rate of ten miles per 
hour by paddle and current while in poling up 
stream the rate is about two and one half 
miles. 


This Month’s Lesson? 


As to flies the Silver Gray seemed to be the 
favorite and. more fish were probably taken with 
it, than. with other kinds, although the writer 
fared better with the Dusty Miller and one 
member of the party tool his total of six fish on 
a Durham Ranger exclusively. 

When a salmon rises to a particular fly it is 
good policy to immediately substitute another and 
continue the process until perhaps His Majesty’s 
capricious whim is satisfied and he strikes home. 

All good things must have an ending and those 
delightful June days passed only too quickly. 
On July Ist, our party bid adieu to the Grand 
Cascapedia and came out by motor car as far 
as Campbellton. It was the first time an auto- 
mobile had made the trip and its feasibility was a 
subject of grave doubt. We met with no 
difficulties however, and accomplished the sixty 
miles in four and one half hours’ actual running 
time, and pleasantest memories are associated 
with the trip. For forty miles the road skirted 
the Bay of Chaleur and more picturesque scenery 
cannot be imagined with the shining bay on one 
side and the ever changing hills and peaks of 
the Gaspe mountains on the other, and it was 
a fitting termination to the most delightful out- 
ing the writer has ever known. 


ASBURY PARK WINS OCEAN CITY $1,000 
SILVER CUP. 

The first casting tournament for the $1,000 sil- 
ver trophy offered by the Association of Surf 
Angling Clubs was held on August 12, 1916, at 
the grounds of the Ocean City Fishing Club, 
Ocean City, N. J. 

To the five members of the Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club that represented that club in the tourna- 
ment goes the trophy and the honor of being the 
first to have their names engraved upon it. 

The four clubs, Asbury Park, Midland Beach, 
Belmar and Ocean City, comprising the Associa- 
tion were represented and finished in the order 
named. The total score in feet of the Asbury 
Park casters was 7,315 feet 10 inches, an average 
of 292 feet 7 3-5 inches per man. The winning 
team was composed of E. E. Davis, the new 
world’s champion caster; J. E. Clayton, H. Kain, 
A. J. Sahdala and C. H. Wells. 
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SUCCESSFUL A.C. A. MEET AT ‘SUGAR 
ISLAND. 


HE National Meet of the American Cine 
Association held at Sugar Island this year, 
the organization’s thirty-seventh gathering, 

was perhaps the best that has been held since 
19f2, even considering the eleventh hour resigna- 
tion of Commodore Spaulding, Secretary McClel- 
land, the camp caterer and the extraordinarily 
delayed appearance of the “Year Book” leaving 
practically nothing done toward the start of the 
Meet. Too much praise can not be given to Act- 
ing Commodore A. F. Saunders and the compe- 
tent staff, quickly gotten together, that gave the 
Association such a bully good regatta and gath- 
ering. In point of numbers, it surpassed every 
Meet since 1912. Entertainments were fewer 
and less pretentious, however, possibly due to the 
lack of preparations by the head of the Commit- 
tee for Entertainment. The racing program was 
held well to schedule and competition was the 
keenest seen in many a year. Representations 
from New York, Washington, D. C.; Syracuse, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Boston, Schenectady and Roch- 
ester kept things busy for the Regatta Commit- 
tee whose program was so ably planned and han- 
dled by Commodore Saunders. 

The Trophy Races for the big silver bowls are 
always of the most interest. Mr. Leo Friede suc- 
cessfully defended and won for the third con- 
secutive time the Decked Sailing Trophy, win- 
ning the first heat, losing the second to Ginn, of 
Boston, and winning the third. Aubrey Ireland, 
the wonderful Canadian paddler again won the 
Paddling Trophy for one mile straight-a-way. He 
was pressed closely by Grant, of Yonkers Canoe 
Club, who put up a hot fight for the honors and 
who in turn was followed closely by Marshall, 
Neumann and Rutherford in the order named. 
The race was paddled close to record time. The 
Open Sailing Trophy went to George Denhart, 
of the Knickerbocker Canoe Club, who obtained 
two seconds and one third in the heats. Payne 
Kretzmer did the best sailing for this trophy, 
winning two firsts in the heats but lost out 
through having committed a foul in the first heat. 
In a similar manner Jule Marshall was deprived 
of the Record Race, having won the open sailing 
heat, the sailing and paddling combined and then 
losing out by 7-10 of a point to Douglas Cum- 
mings through having started behind all the oth- 
ers in the paddling race. The Manhattan Tro- 
phy, tandem double blades one-half mile was won 
handily by Wagner and Knight, of Washington 
Canoe Club, from a large field. The Gardiner 
Trophy for open sailing canoes went to Dudley 
Cashmore and the Mab Trophy for decked sail- 
ing canoes was captured by the consistent sailing 
of Mr. Edwin Ginn, of the Winchester Boat Club. 
The sailing race around Sugar Island for open 
canoes was once more a procession with Mr. 
George Douglas winning. No one can remem- 
ber any one else ever having won this race. | 

Perhaps the most closely contested paddling 
race was in the Racing Class Tandem Single 
Blades. Four crews representing New York, Sy- 
racuse, Washington and Toronto swept down the 
half mile course all within the same boat’s Iength. 
It looked to be anybody’s race when within a 


; hundred yards of the finish the break came. Haw- 
_ good paddling witl*™Ireland, fainted and fell 


cverboard, putting. Toronto out. The Washing- 
ton crew alsa fell § ‘back a length leaving’the New 
York and Syracuse crews.to fight it out, both be- 
ing on even terms. Every bit of reserve muscle 
and form was seen brought inf play as the re- 
mainder. -the® face was paddled and brought | 
home ~and- Grant -three feet -aheatt of 
Kratz and Merz, the Syracuse boys, leaving 
Washington a close third. Aubrey Ireland won 
the Single-Single Blade race with Kratz a close 
second. Ireland and Grant romped in winners in 
the Tandem Double Blades with Marshall and 
Neumann second and Rutherford and Knight third. 
The Single, Blade Fours was ryn off with five 
crews in the race. -The Ka-ne-en-da Canoe Club 
four in a regulation 20 foot racing shell started 
100 feet behind the other four crews in 16 foot 
cruising class canoes. The smooth running and 
beautiful paddling crew from Syracuse easily 


-finished first with Washington, Toronto, Atlantics 


and Knickerbocker crews trailing in, the order 
named.. The Tilting Tournament wetit*to Young 
and “M&Kendrick, Mr. Young -patting up a. fine 
exhibition of tilting. 

The Forest and Stream Trophy for the Wil- 


-derness Contest created an interest as keen as the 


competition proved to be. Outfits and the han- 
dling of them were so much alike and the re- 
quired rules so closely adhered to that it was 
hours before the judges could pick a winner. 
Jule Marshall won the Trophy with a perfect 
score of 55 points, A. P. Gumaer was second with 
54 and Edmund von Steeg, last year’s winner, was 
third with 47 points. The contest is highly edu- 
cational in that it instructs the large number of 
spectators how to take care of themselves, the 
outfits and the forests when cruising far away 
from civilization. 


tion by being re-elected to the commodoreship. 
The Meet next year will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Central Division at Sugar Island. 


The Atlantic Division forfeited its turn in elect- | 


ing the commodore as an available candidate 
could not be found. There has been some talk 
about taking the Meet from Sugar Island and 
having it at Lake George. A general vote was 
taken at the Meet this year on this score and a 
unanimous vote was turned in requesting the gov- 
erning body to have all future National Meets 
at Sugar Island, the Canoeing Paradise in the 
Thousand Islands. 


NEW DIVISION A. C. A. 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 27, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Under Article “X” of the Constitution of the 
American Canoe Association, it is possible, after 
certain votes have been taken, that a new divi- 





sion of the association may be brought into | 
existence, by giving fourteen days’ notice in the | 


Official Organ of a meeting of the new division 
at which it shall proceed to elect officers. Will 
you kindly publish in the next issue of Forest 


and Stream this notice: 
That all the provisions of Article “X” of the Con- 
stitution of the American Canoe Association have been 





Acting Commodore A. F. Saunders was duly | $20 male or female. 


rewarded for filling the breach in the organiza- | 











Rags’ Royal Pauper 
Hard Cash Alford’s Royal Rags 


One of the most promising sires in Ee country : ‘With 
very little opportunity he has sired Rowens, the t- 
est field trial winning pointer bitch that ever lived, and 





| Adam a winner, and one of the best dogs on the circuit 


oad 


TOM FIELD, Calvert, “Texas 


Write for Particulars 


THE AIREDALE 
by Dr. Wm. Bruette- 


An up-to-date treatise on these useful dogs. There 
is no~better all-around sportsman’s dog on earth than 
a well-trained Airedale. This practical book tells 
how to train them. 196 pages, cartridge. beard..cover, 
price $1.00. Fully illustrated. 


last season. 


Fee $25.00 


DOGS WHICH FIT THE GUN 


rfect-shooting dog or a high- 


If you want a 
class field trial dog write to me. My treatise 
on breeding and training the bird dog is now 
ready. Price one dollar. 


EDWARD D. GARR, La Grange, Ky. 





FOR SALE—Beagle, broken; also puppies; or will 
trade for repeating i shot gun; must be in fine shape; 
full-choke. elinske, Redgranite, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two litters of fine--bred English Setter 
pups, wae - ~~ 20, 1916. One litter sired by “Lance 
Benstone” F. B. No. 29952 (Llewellyn) dam—Lady 
Val Jean F. b. S. B. No. 29953, she has the blood of 
Champion Captain Whitestone, Alberts Rumex and 
Monks Val Jean. One litter sired by “Captain Rumex 
Whitestone” F. D. S. 27962, dam—“Bens Lady 
Rodfield” F. D. S. B. No. 29951—Llewellyn and sister 
to Neshannock. These ia are made from the stuff 
that produces real bird dogs of the finest quality. Price 
bee quick as these won’t last 


long at this price. J. R. Kittredge, Rockland, Me. 


complied with, and that a majority of the Executive 
Committee have favored, through their votes, the forma- 
tion of the Delaware-Chesapeake Division. Mr. W. A. 
Rogers, of the Washington Canoe Club, who has been 
very active in the formation of this Division, has no- 
tified me that the Vice-Commodore of the Atlantic 
Division has agreed that the Labor Day meet of the 
Atlantic Division will be held at Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Rogers, representing the proposed new Division, sug- 
gests that the organization meeting of the new Division 
be held at Baltimore, Md., on Labor Day, September 
4, 1916; at which time the new Division will proceed to 
elect officers. I, therefore, under the provisions of the 
Constitution, designate Baltimore as the meeting place 
for the election of officers of the new Division and 
the date to be September 4, 1916. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, Acting Commodore. 
Per C. A. Spaulding, Executive Commodore. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 


New Members Proposed. 


Atlantic Division:—William H. Bratton, 4803 Leiper 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., by H. Lansing Quick; Robert 


Atwood, 132 N. 1ith St., Newark, N. J., by Martin A. 
Charles. 
Central Division:—C. Dantsizen, 103 Nott Terrace, 


Schenectady, N. Y., by E. S. Dawson, Jr.; S..R. Meaker, 
Auburn, N. Y., by H. M. Schwartz. 

Western Division—L, F. Mayewske, Byron, IIl., by H. 
L. Boynton; O. B. Stavoe, 815 La Trobe Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, and Andrew J. Coward, 867 No: La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill, both by R. F. Abercrombie; Sherman 
Wickwire, Byron, Ill., by H. L. Boynton; Matthew G, 
pod 112 Laken Terrace, Rockford, Ill, by H. F. 

orris. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





=== THE KENNEL MART === 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Amorigns Fox- 
hounds, olf and 
Cat Hou BS a s. Hlustrated 


“Rook Woon. WOooD p* KENKELS 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
fier for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf ont Deer Hounds, m and um Hounds, 
‘Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear an tion Hounds; 
ialso Mantas hae raga All ‘4 Goes AB ra ggg oh 
purcha one to y. -Satisfacti 
mel or ieee ae aie. page, highly iflus 
‘strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 
in stamps or coin. 


e High-Class Hunting 
and Sporting Dogs 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets rabbits, guinea swine, 
young stock specialty. Ten cents for 

catalogue of all breeds. Price list of poultry 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 












BOOK ON 


&S> |DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, goc 


THE a a. co. 
Newhureh. WN. Toronto, Can 








Vickery Kennels 


The Vickery Kennels are the largest 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won prizes 
and ribbons, not only at every promi- 
nent American show, but at the Eng- 
lish shows. Grown dogs for sale— 
prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 









A THOROUGHLY BROKEN CHESAPEAKE 
BAY DUCK RETRIEVER—(Bitch) pedigreed 
and registered. Trained and used by a market 
gunner. Has retrieved hundreds of ducks. Few 
dogs her equal as a duck retriever. Price $150; 
also young dogs partly broken; just right to 
shoot over this fall. John Slean, Lee Halil, Va. 





Birdy Field Trial Shooting Dogs 





Dogs With Brains—They Are Bird Hunters, Bench 
Winners, Too 


FRANK’S DEN 
Winner Second S. W. Field Trials 
BING 


_ UNCLE 
Winner First S. W. Fiel 


4 en =e for inne i booklet 
logs. niar; ents ther photos of 
can be had, suitable for Sunies. ~ r 


Stud Fee, $25 
H. F, FELLOWS - - += « « 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank 
and Comanche Fra k out of the best bitches liv- 


ing. Broken dogs and brood 
want a shooting dog. List free. 
Hope, Indiana. 

WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some pees rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


bitches. Write me if you 
U. R. Fishel, Box 128, 


22) Third Avenue - - - - 






Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 
“the biasing <P ae 
go” coe into the Setter) 


cies the followi 

Mohawk II in stud: 
Ch. Babblebrook Joe, fee 
$50; Babblebrook fee 
fai bblebrook Buster, 
ee $25; Mohawk Rodfield, 


Ship bitches to Pittsfield, Pa. 


BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


——— ak Hounds. Foxhounds. 
Dogs. Set- 


ee So 
re.” Pointers. Pet and Dogs. Fer- 
BROWNS KENNELS, - YORK, PA. 


I AM TRAINING FIELD TRIAL 
AND SHOOTING | DOGS 


over a ten thousand acre 

the historical nds of the PNational Associa- 

tion. It takes birds to make bi and I can 
d upwards of fifty coveys in a full day’s hunt. 

Rates cut in two for August and September. Write, 


ROY P. GARR Sulphur, Kentucky 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-M 
























NEWARK, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO 


The World Wide Success Attained by 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


is due to their intrinsic worth—every ingredient that 
enters into their composition being chosen for its 
value, either as a health-producer, a body builder or 

vitalizer. 


Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture”, which contains valuable information 
regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


. ST. LOUIS 











CLEVELAND :: MONTREAL 





sons of Me 


StS Re OT Le ee Ber ge [ae Po ee , ae 
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